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CELEBRATE BICENTENNIAL YEAR 


IN BOSTON 


AT THE 
NATIONAL INTERFAITH 


CONFERENCE 


ON 
RELIGION AND ARCHITECTURE 


July 6 - 8, 1976 Copley Plaza Hotel 
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TRADITION - TRANSITION 


Convened by THE INTERFAITH RESEARCH 
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Guild for Religious Architecture 

Liturgical Conference 

National Council of Churches 
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Facilities Cosponsors: 
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Commission on Church Planning and 
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Federation of Diocesan Liturgical Commis- 
sions 

North American Academy on the Liturgy 


Financing Costs of Restoration 

Art and Decoration in Restoration of Religious 
Facilities 

A Case Study of Renovation Project Involving 
Panel of Experts 


General Chairman: 
Willoughby Marshall, AIA, GRA 
Cambridge, Mass. 
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NOTES & COMMENTS 


A Message from Eldon F. 
Wood, AIA, President, GRA 


The 1976 National Interfaith Confer- 
ence on Religion and Architecture 
convenes July 6 in Boston, Mass. at 
the Copley Plaza Hotel. Information 
regarding program, exhibits and reg- 
istration is included in this issue of 
FAITH & FORM. It will be an occa- 
sion for celebration — participation — 
communication. 


Boston is an auspicious choice for the 
Conference this Bicentennial year. In 
addition to being a spawning ground 
of the American Revolution, Boston’s 
architectural heritage is a rich re- 
flection of 200 years of American 
taste and culture. The Conference 
program has been arranged to bring 
the city’s architectural setting into 
the total Conference experience. 
And the Boston Bicentennial Com- 
mission has done an outstanding job 
in arranging activities which will be 
meaningful and of interest to all age 
groups. The Conference hotel offers 
special rates for those who may wish 
to bring the family—come early — 
stay late. 


Registrants will find many oppor- 
tunities for learning and for partici- 
pation in a Conference program de- 
signed to meet a variety of needs. 
Workshop topics reflect basic and 
current concerns. The architectural 
exhibit is the only national exhibit 
today focusing not only on spaces 
for the worshiping community — but 
on projects sponsored by the reli- 
gious community as well. The arts ex- 
hibit is of equal importance with its 
emphasis on work being done and its 
indication of current trends in artis- 
tic expression and the theology it 
reflects. 


No discussion of the value of a Na- 
tional Conference can omit the im- 
portant plus of the fellowship which 
it encourages. In a congenial setting, 
away from the marketplace and 
among fellow professionals and 
friends, the mind and spirit can re- 
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lax, recuperate and recharge. For a 
brief period there are no reduced 
budgets—no leaking valves or taci- 
turn committees, and one can dis- 
cuss with one's peers many of the 
important ideas and concerns that 
need a proper sounding board. 


The Conference offers an opportun- 
ity to celebrate. Much was said about 
celebration ten or so years ago, but 
there has been that sad interval 
wherein circumstances forced an em- 
phasis on condemnation, castigation 
and demonstration. Now the time is 
ripe for the restoration of celebra- 
tion — in Boston, July 6-8. Join us. 


Bicentennial Exhibitions of 
Religious Architecture 


As their contribution to the Bicen- 
tennial celebration, St. John's Epis- 
copal Church of Lafayette Square 
(Washington, D.C.) will present a 
retrospective exhibition of American 
religious architrecture. Designed in 
1816 by Benjamin Latrobe, one of our 
foremost Federal period architects, 
and nicknamed "the Church of the 
Presidents," St. John's own archi- 
tectural and historic background 
provided the inspiration for this 
project. The exhibition, scheduled 
to open at the end of April, will sur- 
vey the general progression of archi- 
tectural styles in American religious 
buildings and will comprise approxi- 
mately 70 representative religious 
structures dating from 1632 to the 
present day. By focusing on the ar- 
chitectural aspect of American re- 
ligious life, the exhibition hopes to 
make Americans more aware of the 
living heritage inherent in the re- 
ligious structures which surround 
them. 


A 64 page catalogue will be produced 
in conjunction with the exhibition. 
After May 1 it can be purchased from 
St. John’s Church, Lafayette Square, 
Washington, D.C. 20005. 
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WORSHIP, LITURGY & 


BUILDING* 


Dr. Laurence H. Stookey 


Asst. Professor of Preaching & Worship 
Wesley Theological Seminary, Washington, D.C. 


In designing buildings for worship it 
is not sufficient to remember the 
counsel that “form follows function." 
For liturgical architecture the rule 
is: "Form follows function; and faith 
precedes both." 


Unfortunately, the relationship be- 
tween faith as expressed in doctrine 
and faith as expressed in the func- 
tions of worship has often been over- 
looked. But the past quarter century 
has witnessed a renewal of interest 
in the theology of worship. This re- 
newal is ecumenical and has impor- 
tant implications for liturgical archi- 
tecture. 


In a brief article it is impossible to 
outline the theology of worship of 
each denomination. But it is possible 
to consider together the views of 
Roman Catholics, Lutheran, Presby- 
terian, Anglican and Methodist bod- 
ies. For despite their great differences 
in the past regarding worship, all of 
these groups are sensing that they 
have a great deal in common. 


This is not as surprising as it may ap- 
pear at first if Reformation history is 
carefully considered. Luther and Cal- 
vin were the spiritual fathers of the 
four Protestant families involved. 
These two men were the liturgical 
conservatives of the Reformation. 
Unlike Zwingli and the Anabaptists 
(the radicals), Luther and Calvin re- 
tained sacraments, even though re- 
ducing the number from seven to 
two. This these Protestant groups 
share with Roman Catholics impor- 
tant assumptions about the nature of 
Christian worship. 


Even stronger reasons for an emerg- 
ing consensus among these denom- 
inations are to be found in recent 
theological developments. Through 
biblical studies the Hebrew roots 
which nourished the faith and wor- 
ship of the early church have been 
rediscovered. Historical studies have 
affected the way both Protestants 


*Extract from Dr. Stookey’s address at GRA 
Regional Conference, Duke University, 
October 1975. 


and Roman Catholics look at the Re- 
formation and the eras which pre- 
ceded it. As a result we are now ina 
situation quite unlike that of twenty- 
tive years ago. 


At one time Lutherans considered 
Luther to be normative with respect 
to worship. Presbyterians consulted 
only Calvinistic precedents. Anglicans 
and Methodists looked to the Book 
of Common Prayer as the rule. Ro- 
man Catholics steadfastly adhered 
to formulations set forth in 1570 fol- 
lowing the Council of Trent. Every- 
thing was neat and orderly. If, for 
example, you had attended a service 
of the Lord’s Supper twenty-five 
years ago, without knowing the name 
of the church or looking at a service 
book, you could have discovered 
whether you were in a Roman, Pres- 
byterian, Lutheran or Methodist con- 
gregation. Today this is not the case; 
and therefore neither is it true that 
denominations need distinctive 
architectural settings for their serv- 
ices. 

The importance of this emerging ec- 
umenical understanding of worship 
can hardly be overestimated. But the 
news of the change has not yet 
reached some local congregations 
which, when designing a building, 
may be quite content to perpetuate 
outdated patterns. Therefore it is im- 
portant that the principal points of 
the faith be understood by those who 
determine architectural form, even if 
it is not understood by those who 
carry out liturgical functions in a local 
setting. 


While it is necessary for an architect 
to determine the liturgical needs of a 
congregation, it may also be neces- 
sary for the architect to educate the 
congregation concerning new pat- 
terns of worship. To be sure, such ed- 
ucation may be subtle. The architect 
may simply suggest that the congre- 
gation consult its denominational 
worship commission or a professor 
of liturgics in a denominational sem- 
inary. But this kind of direction is 


necessary. Woe to that congregation 
which designs a building from the 
perspective of a denominational wor- 
ship manual published fifteen years 
ago because it does not know that a 
new manual is already at the print- 
ers! 


While details as to specfic denomina- 
tional rites cannot be provided here, 
certain trends can be described. Five 
central areas of faith which bear di- 
rectly upon the functions and forms 
of liturgical space will be considered. 


1. There is a new emphasis on 
preaching. Since Vatican |l the Ro- 
man Church has taken preaching 
more seriously; a sermon or homily 
is now prescribed for at least the 
principal Mass each Sunday. While 
some Protestants attempted to pro- 
nounce preaching dead during the 
1960s, the sermon refused to cooper- 
ate. Pastors who once preferred to 
stand in the center aisle and conduct 
group discussions or show slides are 
now back in their pulpits. Preaching 
aids are being published with re- 
newed enthusiasm; both their au- 
thors and their purchasers are freely 
crossing denominational lines. Clear- 
ly, preaching is back. Therefore the 
role of the pulpit in architectural de- 
sign must be examined carefully. 


2. There is also a renewed under- 
standing of and appreciation for the 
Lord's Supper (Mass, Eucharist, Holy 
Communion). The Supper is being 
celebrated more frequently among 
those who once observed it only two 
or three times a year. More import- 
antly, the perception of what the 
Supper means has changed. Formerly 
both Roman and Protestants ap- 
proached the Lord's Table with som- 
ber countenance. The Mass was con- 
sidered to be a re-presentation (sic) 
of the sacrificial suffering and death 
of Christ. For many Protestants com- 
munion was virtually a funeral for 
Jesus, characterized by mournful 
hymns, hushed voices and black vest- 
ments. 


In both quarters the Supper is now 
a much more joyous occasion - as it 
was in the ancient church. The key- 
note of the supper is thanksgiving to 
God for the resurrection and pres- 
ence of Christ. This aspect of joy and 
celebration has implications for the 
importance and design of eucharistic 
space. 


3. A renewed interest in Baptism and 
its relation to Confirmation is emerg- 
ing. Except for Presbyterians, all of 
the denominations previously men- 
tioned have published official or pro- 
visional liturgies for these rites within 
the past three years. These new serv- 
ices resemble one another far more 
than they resemble what preceded 
them in their respective denomina- 
tions. Baptism is seen as having an 
integral relation to the biblical her- 
itage as well as new importance in 
the life of the congregation. This 
should affect the size, design and 
placement of the font. (For example, 
the rather tired symbol of the baptis- 
mal shell might be replaced with 
symbols representing creation, the 
flood of Noah, the Exodus, and the 
resurrection of Jesus Christ. These 
motifs, central in the early church, 
were obscured for centuries but now 
are receiving new attention in con- 
temporary liturgies.) 


4. There is renewed stress upon the 
inter-relationship of preaching and 
the sacraments. The elements of wor- 
ship are seen as necessary comple- 
ments. Preaching is essentially a ra- 
tional activity; the sacraments are es- 
sentially non-rational (though not 
irrational). Through both together 
the Word of God is most effectively 
proclaimed. On the one hand, God 
approaches us through the mind, and 
on the other hand, through the sens- 
es. Only a proper balance of sermon 
and sacraments allows for commu- 
nication of the Gospel through the 
full range of human perception. 


This complementary relationship of 
preaching and sacraments should be 
supported visually through the place- 
ment of the pulpit, table and font. 
The appropriate juxtaposition of 
these furnishings requires deliberate 
planning. 


5. There is a recovery of the corpor- 
ate nature of Christian worship. Of- 
ten congregations have been looked 
upon as aggregates of individuals 
who gather to do what they could 
do almost as well in private. Accord- 
ing to this view, public worship ex- 
ists primarily for psychological and 
practical reasons: the worshipper 
gets a greater "lift" out of hearing 
200 people sing; and it is impractical 
for the preacher to visit 75 or 100 
families regularly and deliver ser- 
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mons in each home. But this ration- 
ale for worship is now being judged 
insufficient. 


There is a more basic reason for cor- 
porate worship. The Christian as- 
sembly is intended to be an organic 
whole, the company of the faithful 
bound up together forming what St. 
Paul called "the body of Christ." 
Public worship is qualitatively as well 
as quantitatively different from pri- 
vate worship. There is a crucial dif- 
ference between a Christian congre- 
gation and an audience which gath- 
ers in a public place to hear a con- 
cert or a speaker. Furthermore, wor- 
ship is not to be judged by asking 
the question, “What do | get out of 
it?" Instead, the central focus is upon 
what the believers put into worship 
as their grateful response to the sav- 
ing activity of God. When appre- 
hended this way, the corporate na- 
ture of worship has important im- 
plications for the three central litur- 
gical activities already discussed. 


When viewed as corporate in nature, 
preaching is not religious remarks 
addressed to individuals by a learned 
person; preaching is the Word of 
God coming through the preacher 
and addressing both preacher and 
congregation. The preacher also 
stands under the authority of the 
Gospel; and the congregation cannot 
respond to the sermon without tak- 
ing into account the inter-relation- 
ship of its members. 


The corporate nature of the Lord's 
Supper reveals that this rite is not an 
action of individuals who receive the 
elements of bread and wine each for 
his or her personal benefit. Rather, 
the communicants form the body of 
Christ, the Church, which together 
receive the body of Christ through 
the eucharistic elements. This gift is 
given of God in order that those who 
accept the sacrament may be 
strengthened for service to God’s 
whole creation. 


Nor is Baptism a rite which pertains 
only (or even primarily) to the indi- 
vidual receiving it. Baptism is the 
sign of God's action and speaks to us 
of his love which constitutes the 
church and incorporates us into the 
body of Christ. The baptismal service 
is a congregational occasion on 
which the people welcome new 
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CHURCH ARCHITECTURE 


OF THE 1970s* 


Dr. James F. White 
Perkins School of Theology 


Southern Methodist University, Dallas, Texas 


Midway through the 1970s is a good 
time to look at what has happened 
to church architecture in recent 
years. Change occurs so gradually 
that it is only by a look backwards 
that we can see the distance we have 
come. Yet, when we look back over 
even so short a time as a decade, we 
find just how different the pace-set- 
ting church buildings of today are 
from those built around 1965. Rec- 
ognition of these differences can give 
us perspective on where we are go- 
ing now. 


| must confess that | write this with 
some sense of personal involvement. 
My book, Protestant Worship and 
Church Architecture (1964) was used, 
for better or for worse, by a couple 
of thousand building committees in 
the 1960s. Now out of print, | have 
no further stake in it. But it does help 
me compare those things which 
seemed to me so true and obvious 
when it was written in 1963 with what 
| can observe today. The book was 
written, of course, before the Con- 
sittution on the Sacred Liturgy had 
been promulgated or anyone had 
heard the word "experimentation" 
applied to worship. Some still have 
not, but most Christian worship, both 
Catholic and Protestant, has under- 
gone major changes in the last dozen 
years. What has happened architec- 
turally is a good outward and visible 
sign of those changes. 


| shall try to describe the differences, 
then, between the  pace-setting 
church buildings of the mid-sixties 
and those of the mid-seventies. In 
either case, we are dealing with the 
minority of the churches actually 
built; most new churches, then as 
now, reflect a worship-as-usual at- 
titude. People are still keeping the 
faith by mimicking the buildings built 
in New England from 1790 to 1830, 
as if to keep a golden age alive. And 
just as one assumes that gothic at 


*Reprinted by permission from Liturgy 
(May 1975) (c) The Liturgical Conference, 
1330 Massachusetts Ave., N.W., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 20005 (1975). 


long last has been priced out of the 
market, one finds oil-rich commu- 
nities in Texas or Oklahoma who had 
not heard. The pace-setting build- 
ings, | would take it, are those most 
widely publicized in the architectural 
journals, in FAITH & FORM, and 
those granted awards at such meet- 
ings as the Guild for Religious Ar- 
chitecture conferences. 


Since 1965 we have gone through a 
period of revulsion against church 
architecture in which many of us 
wondered whether a church con- 
cerned about mission had any reason 
to build. It must be said to the credit 
of many of the finest church archi- 
tects that they were raising the ques- 
tion: “Who needs us?” just as vigor- 
ously as the clergy were debating the 
morality of building. We are past that 
phase, | think, and better off because 
it occurred. For it made us see that 
a building can be a tool in mission 
and that that is its only purpose. And 
it made us realize just what a power- 
ful tool architecture can be, for good 
or evil. Several of the pioneering 
congregations that began by denying 
the usual pattern of building ended 
up doing just that. As we got more 
and more into experimentation, we 
realized how much the building sets 
the agenda and that good buildings 
could work with us just as much as 
bad ones could thwart us. Architec- 
ture, we learned, opens possibilities 
for us or takes them away. So we 
came out of this stage with a much 
healthier respect for architecture as 
a tool in mission than we had had 
earlier. 


| would like to analyze five basic dif- 
ferences between the churches we 
were building in the 1960s and those 
we are building today. Perhaps this 
will help give us some guidance for 
the next few years. 


One of the principal factors affecting 
church building in recent years has 
been neither theological nor aes- 
thetic. It is simply a matter of eco- 
nomics. The 1960s saw the last flush 
of a booming era of church building. 


For the first of that period, over a 
billion dollars per year was being 
spent in this country for church 
buildings. As the sixties progressed, 
that sum was reduced; but even 
more significant was that the number 
of projects was diminishing as infla- 
tion eroded the amount of building 
the sum represented, The increasing 
cost of money was another factor in 
postponing and diminishing building 
projects. Now that money has be- 
come even tighter and building costs 
even higher, the amount of new 
building of any type has dropped still 
further. 


This may be more of a blessing than 
we had realized. One of the regret- 
table factors about churches built in 
the fifties and sixties was that they 
were so fine and expensive. As our 
needs in worship changed, we found 
that we had built terribly expensive 
buildings which fought any adapta- 
tion. How hard it is to change some- 
thing built out of cut stone! Indeed, 
what a sense of permanence and un- 
changing liturgical life such an an- 
achronistic building material sug- 
gests! 


| am sure that many others have felt 
the same urge | sometimes have 
when worshiping in these expensive, 
cold and formal buildings. | want to 
get a can of spray paint and spray 
some bright red crosses and words 
of hope on elegant Georgian col- 
umns or over intricate gothic arches. 
Any sign of life would help. Some of 
these elegant, expensive churches 
make me crave the store-front po- 
litical office where anything relevant 
or impish gets taped up on the peel- 
ing plaster walls. How much more 
life such places have! 


Frankly, a lot of those buildings were 
so expensive that we are forever in- 
timidated by them. The pastor 
worked hard to raise the money, the 
donors are still around, and the word 
is “hands off." Had we been poorer, 
had our hopes been more modest, 
we might be better served by these 
buildings today. 


Economic circumstances have 
changed that and quite possibly to 
our advantage. God does work in 
mysterious ways! Many of the best 
churches built since World War II 
were those built in Europe where 
money was tight. There was no extra 


money for gilding the lily. Many of 
the new European churches are hon- 
est, direct, and straightforward. As 
a result, they often have an aesthetic 
quality that many of ours miss. One 
American architect has a slide show 
of a congregation that got more and 
more money and kept adding things 
to the interior of their church. He 
ends by showing the original slide 
and, without a word, the point is 
clear: they didn't know when to stop. 
Economics are teaching us to know 
when to stop. We are learning the 
discipline of poverty. 


This means that in recent years we 
have had to concentrate on essen- 
tials. What is absolutely basic for our 
use? And what is not? We are forced 
to ask these questions again and 
again and to concentrate on utility, 
building only what we absolutely 
must have and use. The rest we can 
do without; we may be better off 
without it. Had the same economic 
factors been operative in the early 
sixties as today, we might be better 
served by what we built then than 
we now are. 


A second major change is closely re- 
lated to the first. A change in con- 
struction methods has been forced 
upon us largely because of economic 
factors. Today we would not think 
(though some might dream) of build- 
ing a traditional timber-framed barn 
when we can build a post barn with 
metal sheathing so much cheaper. 
The same thing applies to churches. 
When you have to look again and 
again at the building costs per square 
foot, you begin to accept some real- 
ities you never before contemplated. 
This too may be a blessing. 


One of the best churches | have seen 
recently was built with the same tilt- 
slab construction as the supermarket 
next door and at a remarkably low 
cost. Other new churches are being 
built with construction methods we 
usually associate with warehouses— 
cement block walls, flat roofs and 
exposed steel trusses. Supermarkets 
and warehouses, buildings calculated 
to return the maximum yield for the 
minimum expense, these are going 
to be our models from here on in. 
And why not? The church should be 
every bit as concerned about making 
the most of available resources as any 
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business firm is. The irony is that 
these building methods can produce 
churches whose utility is just as great 
or greater than elegant cut-stone 
structures. In the hands of a com- 
petent architect, I would argue, they 
can be buildings of equal beauty. The 
challenge of limited resources may 
enhance the beauty. At least you 
know when to stop, if you ever get 
started! 


Construction methods that we have 
associated solely with secular build- 
ing types are going to be used more 
and more for churches. Theologically 
it makes sense too. As Dean Joseph 
Matthews says: "He's a sneaky God.” 
We find the holy in the midst of the 
ordinary; sacred and secular are kith 
and kin. 


Many of the best new churches have 
shown a different sense of scale. We 
are more inclined now to look at a 
church as a social part of the town- 
scape which fits in with its neighbors 
rather than as a monument which 
dominates them. For too long our 
ideal was the New England village 
church that provided a landmark for 
the surrounding countryside. We 
simply transplanted these churches 
to the city. I know of one ultra-ele- 
gant Georgian church in a southern 
city that has the words “night com- 
eth” on the clock face of its tower. 
When high rise bachelor apartments 
surrounded it, those quaint words 
took on new and less theological 
meaning. 


Recently we have developed a sense 
of church buildings built on a domes- 
tic scale. One of the best new 
churches in the Minneapolis area 
was deliberately scaled to the dimen- 
sions of the surrounding single-fam- 
ily residences. An irony of much his- 
toric preservation has been our tend- 
ency to preserve the great house but 
to ignore the shacks of slaves (in this 
country) or serfs (in Russia) that made 
the great house possible. Perhaps to- 
day we have finally realized that the 
church belongs in the village, gath- 
ered about the gates of the great 
house, and not on the broad lawns of 
the estate itself. A servant people 
does not need mansions. Churches 
are going to complement neighbor- 
hoods now rather than dominate 
them. 

con't. next page 
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Writing as | am in an impoverished 
part of Vermont, where virtually all 
new building permits are issued for 
pre-fabs and mobile homes, this may 
well mean more and more use of 
standardized building components 
in churches too. But then we are on- 
ly talking about extent. Ever since 
nails began to be made in factories 
instead of locally, we have had stand- 
ardization to a certain degree. In my 
farmhouse no two nails are the same 
for they were made by hand before 
1800. But in the village there are sev- 
eral houses that came intact out of 
the same factory. The larger the 
standardized component becomes, 
the greater the challenge to its use 
in a creative fashion. 


Using a domestic scale as our point 
of reference is nothing new. One 
need not go back as far as the early 
church for point of contact. Dis- 
senters’ chapels in eighteenth-cen- 
tury England were deliberately built 
on domestic models to avoid destruc- 
tion by establishment mobs. And 
many of the establishment's own 
churches in eighteenth-century Vir- 
ginia, built at remote country cross- 
roads where towers would have no 
use, are clearly domestic in appear- 
ance. The same was true of many 
meetinghouses erected in New Eng- 
land until about 1790. Perhaps most 
consistent were the Quaker meeting- 
houses which, except for the two 
doors (for men and women separate- 
ly), almost always resembled dwelling 
houses. 


As we move from a monumental 
scale to a domestic one, we discover 
some advantages we had missed be- 
fore. As we look for "that full, con- 
scious, and active participation in 
liturgical celebrations" which the 
fathers of Vatican II tell us is "the 
right and duty" of Christian people 
"by reason of their baptism," we 
realize the advantages of intimacy 
in liturgical space. Much of what 
seems desirable to us in worship to- 
day can be enhanced by a smaller ed- 
ifice and defeated by a vast mon- 
ument. | once heard Pope Paul VI 
preach against triumphalism in the 
church but St. Peter's Basilica shout- 
ed him down. 


The most endearing quality about so 
many small country churches is how 
intimately they involve the whole 


congregation present in the liturgical 
action. There are no dead spaces, no 
columns to hide behind; everyone is 
right out on the fifty-yard line. | think 
we shall see much more church 
building that is constructed on a 
more domestic scale where everyone 
feels a part of the family of God, 
gathered about the Lord's table. And 
the construction methods may well 
reflect those ancillary structures 
built to serve the neighborhood— 
the convenience grocery store, the 
service station, and the drive-in bank. 
Just because these structures are usu- 
ally ugly is no reason to assume that 
they must be so. Indeed, the church 
could perform a social service by 
demonstrating that standardized 
building components can be used in 
creative and attractive ways. 


mi 

Moving toward specifics, we notice 
a significant change in a third area, 
namely the exterior profile of new 
church buildings. The characteristic 
pace-setter church of the 1960s sport- 
ed a high and dramatic roof line. In- 
deed, when one looks at the build- 
ings most highly publicized through 
magazine articles and jury selections 
of the time, they almost look like a 
study in comparative roofs. By con- 
trast, many of the most interesting 
churches built in the last few years 
have flat roofs and present a low pro- 
file. 


The high and dramatic roof of the 
church of the 1960s is almost a trade- 
mark of that time. The A-frame and 
the parabolic curve were among the 
most noticeable. Uel Ramey's Holy 
Cross Lutheran in Wichita, Kansas, 
built in 1953, was surely one of the 
earliest of these and their numbers 
multiplied throughout the sixties. 
Many other unique roof lines were 
explored and the buildings of Victor 
Lundy became models of poetic hov- 
ering roofs. Frequently these dramat- 
ic roofs were combined with skylights 
or clerestory windows to create in- 
terior light effects often focused on 
the altar or pulpit. Frequently the 
effect was that of baroque architec- 
ture but it was combined with a tech- 
nical virtousity that baroque archi- 
tects would have envied. We must 
acknowledge the creativity that often 
went into the design of those soaring 
roofs of the 1960s and the variety and 
beauty that frequently resulted. 


But is is significant that during the 
late 1960s such forward-looking 
architects as Uel Ramey and Edward 
Sóvik began building churches in 
which the roof was inconspicuous 
and the profile not particularly high. 
Such examples have proliferated in 
recent years. 


Among the various emotive factors 
that people associate with the inter- 
ior of a church, unusual height seems 
to be the most constant. One can get 
into quite an argument whether 
church interiors should be brightly 
colored or dark, well lighted or dim, 
roughly textured or smooth. People's 
power of association with what 
“looks like a church" will vary on 
these factors but almost all seem to 
agree with the demand for unusual 
height. It is interesting that excep- 
tional height should be the last of 
these emotive factors to be ques- 
tioned. Of course, buildings with low 
exterior profiles may still give the il- 
lusion of excessive height on the in- 
side by focusing light downwards and 
the shadowy cross-crossing of trusses 
overhead may suggest dark recesses 
that can pass for height. 


Still, we cannot resist raising some 
theological questions. Is the move 
away from high profile buildings sim- 
ply a matter of economics and new 
construction methods? Or is it a 
deeper move in worship away from a 
stress on God as transcendent to a 
recovery of the sense of God’s im- 
manence? Certainly the economics 
of building today are tighter. But 
would we still want those tall struc- 
tures even if we could afford them? 
The more restrained and modest 
buildings of our time show a move 
towards a simplicity that we previous- 
ly failed to recognize as important. 
And it may reflect a deeper sense of 
the God who meets us in the midst 
of a people rather than up yonder in 
the distant haze. The flat-roof build- 
ing may speak more eloquently of 
God than did the dramatic buildings 
of the previous decade. 


Iv 


A fourth change, closely related to 
the exterior profile, has come about 
regarding the interior orientation of 
the building. The high roof lines of 
the 1960s usually focused attention 
on one spot of the interior, either 


by zooming downward dramatically 
or by soaring skyward spectacularly. 
The same purpose was accomplished 
by lighting too. But today’s building 
is likely to be non-directional. There 
is not likely to be any obvious “holy 
place” nor even a definite architec- 
tural focus, If there is to be such a 
place, it must be created for the oc- 
casion by the arrangement of the 
people and furnishings, rather than 
being predetermined by the archi- 
tect. 


| am not speaking especially of build- 
ings designed to be multi-purpose 
which are often deliberately vague as 
to orientation and devoid of com- 
mitment to any special function. Such 
buildings have often, and with rea- 
son, been criticized as being good 
for everything and excellent for 
nothing. Spaces designed exclusively 
for worship usage have also moved to 
à non-directional approach. 


Several factors are at work here. One 
of them is a deepened sense of the 
presence of Christ in the liturgical 
assembly itself and not just on the 
altar or in a tabernacle. The Quaker 
meetinghouse was often non-direc- 
tional in reflecting a sole concern 
with the Spirit-filled congregation. 
Similarly, today's church may be 
more people-centered by making 
congregational space the only real 
liturgical space. Or it may be an un- 
conscious recognition of the Spirit 
that blows where it wills! At any rate, 
separate and distinct chancels or 
sanctuaries, high and lifted up, seem 
to be increasingly relics of the past. 
The architectural features that tended 
to focus attention on such areas have 
been jettisoned in recent years. 


Another reason for such change is 
that the liturgical usages of recent 
years are indeterminate themselves. 
Indeed, we may have just recently 
passed beyond experimentation by 
having incorporated it into our his- 
tory so that by now innovation has 
almost become a standard part of 
worship for many congregations. 
This means that the interior ought 
to be indeterminate so that whatever 
needs to be done on each occasion 
can determine the arrangement and 
focus of the building, not unchang- 
ing steel and concrete. 


con't. page 25 
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Christ Church, United Methodist 
Fort Lauderdale, Florida 


Architects 
Harold E. Wagoner, FAIA & Assoc. 


CARTER-MIOT STEEPLES 


Custom-made to the architect's design and 
specifications 


Installed by Carter-Miot's experienced and 
skilled personnel 

A variety of metals available— porcelain 
enamel — aluminum — copper 

Assuring a superior quality of workmanship 
and material 


Over 160 installations— 29 states— 


Write for brochure: 

Carter-Miot Engineering Co. 
P.O. Box 212 

Columbia, S.C. 29202 
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Monastery of Saint Clare 


Architects: Dagit/Saylor 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


In the ten years since Vatican ll, 
abrupt change has been seen in reli- 
gious attitudes. It is extremely rare 
that new monasteries are designed 
today and few architects have the op- 
portunity of working in this area. The 
architects involved with the Mon- 
astery of Saint Clare stated that their 
early dialogue with the sisters re- 
vealed an awareness that monastic 
life consisted of two basic inter- 
twined life styles, the Private and the 
Communal. Thus the placing of the 
cells in one single line produced also 
a processional way, binding private 
and communal through a linking cor- 
ridor. The ramp allowed the corridor 
gallery to overlook the communal 
spaces while connecting everything 
symbolically to the chapel. 


NEW PROJECTS OF INTEREST 


Since the chapel had to be divided 
into public and Community use, the 
garden was incorporated into the 
Community's space as part of the 
chapel while the public gets a 
glimpse of it. Here the public and the 
Community come together to form a 
separate but together congregation. 

The architects feel that the building 
answers new questions about monas- 
tic life in the 20th Century. They de- 
parted from the ancient cloister form 
to satisfy the modern spirit but have 
preserved the tradition of monasti- 
cism and its unifying qualities. It is 
their belief that this attitude reaf- 
firms the spirit of Vatican Il and its 
desire to create a more humanistic 
approach to religion and a more 
human approach to humanity. 


Peachtree Road United Methodist Church 
New Fellowship Hall and Remodeling Project 


Architect: Jack Durham Haynes 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Peachtree Road United Methodist Church had been a 
suburban church—and now found itself an urban = 
church in ministry to a diverse community of people TH H j 
with varying life styles. An eight-year study, evalua- | eH oan 
tion and long-range planning process demonstrated 
the need for enlarging and renovating the facilities. 


——- HD 


LJ 


The changes in its membership—more single adults, 
more retired people, more members without children 
—were becoming apparent and required differing 
concepts of mission. It was felt that the size of the 
congregation (4600 members) required a Fellowship 
Hall with a seating capacity of at least 500. Jack Dur- 
ham Haynes, architect for the new Fellowship Hall 
and remodeling project, has written: 


^| have never been convinced that building a larger 
hall solely for the purpose of serving more food to 
more people was really worth the money involved. 


"However, as | thought more and more about the 
changes taking place in our church, its changing par- 
ish and changing mission, and the nature and purpose 
of Christian Fellowship, | began to realize that we 
weren't talking about just a bigger place in which to 
serve food to more people; we were talking about a 
new kind of place. 

"| began to realize that what we need is a space not 
set aside for special uses but a space to which we will 
feel drawn and in which we feel drawn to each other; 
a space in the heart of the church buildings in which 
everyone experiences the feeling of having arrived in 
God's house— a space in which we all feel at home." 
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FUNCTION & BUILDINGS* 


Dr. John H. Westerhoff III 


Assoc. Prof. of Religion and Education 


Duke University Divinity School, Durham, N.C. 


My definition of a professor is im- 
portant to this address: a professor 
is one who professes what he or she 
believes at the moment in order to 
stimulate others to think for them- 
selves. With that in mind, | confess 
that | am likely to make numerous 
bold and undefended remarks, | do 
so for the purpose of discussion. 


My theme is simply this: we shape 
out architecture and our architecture 
shapes us. Recall the debate prior to 
restoring the British House of Com- 
mons. Churchill feared that any new 
design which departed from the orig- 
inal intimate pattern where oppo- 
nents faced each other across narrow 
aisles would radically affect English 
government. His instincts were more 
than likely correct. Change a peo- 
ple’s space and in time you change 
their lives. Space affects our world 
view and values. In terms of faith, 
architecture is second only to ritual 
in its influence upon us. It is regret- 
table therefore that so many persons, 
for all intents and purpose, ignore 
the significance of architectural de- 
sign. Congregations often ask archi- 
tects to design buildings without be- 
ing aware that they will be an expres- 
sion of faith and an influence on 
those who live within them. 


Consider learning space and our be- 
havior as teachers. Most classrooms 
in universities once were (and are) 
designed by and for those who be- 
lieve the best and only way to teach 
is through lectures. The lecture halls 
thus dictate a similar style of teach- 
ing to later generations of professors 
who might prefer - or be better at - 
other styles of teaching. When seats 
are anchored to the floor, small 
group discussions are difficult if not 
impossible. Place a teacher behind 
a lectern with students rigidly placed 
in long lines before them and a 
blackboard anchored behind them, 
and more than likely that teacher 
will lecture, even against his will and 
best instincts. That is why | choose to 
teach in the student lounge where 


*Edited excerpts from address by Dr. 
Westerhoff at GRA Regional Conference, 
Duke University, October 10-12, 1975. 


there can be movement, community, 
discussion and involvement in the 
learning process. 

More significant, consider the chang- 
es in the family which correspond 
historically to the design of homes. 
Prior to the late eighteenth century 
in England, few persons lived in 
homes with differentiated space. 
There was little privacy. Persons came 
and went at will. Beds and tables 
were set up and taken down accord- 
ing to the moods and appetites of 
the occupants. Families tended to be 
larger. There was greater interaction 
and dependence. Certain values— 
cooperation and community —were 
sustained and transmitted through 
the design of living space. By the 
close of the eighteenth century, liv- 
ing space had been altered. Rooms 
assumed names and specialized func- 
tions. There were living rooms, din- 
ing rooms, bedrooms (one per per- 
son), kitchens and bathrooms. New 
dominant values emerged at the 
same time — competition and individ- 
ualism — and families became smaller 
and less intimate. Of course, these 
are broad generalizations, but that 
need not distract from my contention 
that space is terribly significant in its 
influence upon our understanding 
and way of life. 


Let me further suggest a somewhat 
extreme hypothesis for examination. 
The development of differentiated 
living space seems to be related in 
some way to the separation of reli- 
gion and life. As homes were built 
with halls dividing one specialized 
room from another, the church ap- 
pears to have assumed an increasing- 
ly separate and distinct function in 
the culture. Similarly, we began to 
differentiate space within our 
churches. There were rooms for wor- 
ship, education and fellowship, each 
modeled after its secular counter- 
part. Space for worship often con- 
tinued to have a distinctive quality, 
but sometimes it assumed the char- 
acter of a hall. Educational space was 
modeled after the public school. And 
space for fellowship looked like the 
typical grange or American Legion 


hall. In turn, worship, education, fel- 
lowship and service became separate 
aspects of our religious lives; church 
life became estranged from the rest 
of life, and the church began to mir- 
ror the secular culture. 


Recall that there was a day when the 
cathedral was at the heart of the 
community and had no differentiated 
space. The functions of education, 
fellowship, worship and service were 
united in a single space. Today, some 
of the most relevant cathedrals in 
England have eliminated their pews 
and are using their naves for all sorts 
of church and community activities. 


| am aware that it is difficult to get 
church people to consider “one 
room” churches, but it might be 
helpful to explore our past so as to 
understand better how outside in- 
fluences, no longer relevant, often 
determined how church space was 
ordered and designed. In New Eng- 
land, pews were not placed in our 
churches so that people could sit to 
pray. They stood to pray. Seats (pews) 
were built in boxes so that a family 
could sit in a circle (some with their 
backs to the pulpit), huddled to- 
gether around their "heater" to keep 
warm during the long, two-hour ser- 
mons on cold winter days. Education- 
al plants with classrooms were built 
when church education began to 
model itself after the public schools. 
And so it goes. Today we need to re- 
consider our life as a community of 
faith and redesign our space to cor- 
respond to that faith and the special 
needs of life in our day. 


Instead of mirroring the culture, the 
church needs to ask the radical ques- 
tion of what it means to be human 
in community. That is not an unique 
architectural problem. If we are 
asked to design a park in a city, we 
also need to ask what it means to be 
human in community. To do so is to 
consider that the city itself provides 
walls and fences which help persons 
experience what it means to live 
within boundaries. Perhaps a park 
in a city needs to be devoid of walls 
and fences so that persons can ex- 
perience openness, freedom and in- 
teraction. However, in the plains of 
the Southwest that same park may 
need architecturally attractive walls 
and fences to help persons exper- 
ience what it means to live within 
bounds. Modern culture estranges 


aspects of our lives and hence alien- 
ates us from ourselves, our neigh- 
bors, nature and God. The church 
therefore needs to consider design- 
ing space that can aid in unifying us 
with each other, with ourselves, with 
nature and with God. 


Such an aim also places other respon- 
sibilities upon us. Perhaps, for ex- 
ample, churches should be engaged 
in building space which can be heat- 
ed by solar energy and be designed 
so as to destroy as little of the natural 
environment as possible. In cities we 
may need to consider seriously the 
recycling of old factories and design 
them so that they are integral to ev- 
ery aspect of community life. In any 
case, we should consider the import- 
ance of building one room churches 
which unite all of our lives as the 
people of God. This does not mean 
building a parish hall with the hope 
that some day we can build a build- 
ing for worship. Churches should al- 
ways be designed as sacred space — 
rich in symbolism. This sacred space 
needs to be so designed that it can 
be used functionally in a variety of 
ways. 


The church needs to become a meet- 
inghouse for a community of faith. 
As such its design needs to take two 
factors into account: first, it should 
witness to the world the faith of 
those who gather within it; and sec- 
ond, it should provide an environ- 
ment which aids persons in the 
growth and development of their 
faith. In one sense, the meetinghouse 
of the people of God can be best un- 
derstood as a great living room which 
expresses the community's tradition 
and where the faithful gather to live 
their lives judged and inspired by 
their faith to the end that God's will 
be done. 


Past ages responded creatively to 
their understanding and needs. Con- 
sider the early Sunday school. Our 
first space designed specifically for 
religious education in Protestant 
churches in America dates back to 
1871. Known as the Akron Plan, it 
united the principles of togetherness 
and separateness with the import- 
ance of time. To accomplish these 
ends, they created a one-room build- 
ing that could be divided into small 
units at a moment's notice. In the 
front of the room was a platform on 
which the superintendent's desk was 
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placed along with a lectern and a 
piano. Here lectures, music and dra- 
ma were presented. To one side of 
the large room was a library, to the 
other a kitchen. Space on the lower 
level was open to house church sup- 
pers, parties, and productions of all 
sorts. Around the edges of this space 
and in the balcony were areas which 
could be closed off with partitions so 
that small groups could meet indi- 
vidually; partitions removed, the area 
was open to create a sense of one- 
ness through shared activities. Later 
we modeled our educational space 
after the public schools with indi- 
vidual classrooms for each age group. 
Typically, each had chairs and a table, 
blackboard, bulletin boards and cab- 
inets to hold curriculum resources 
and other educational materials. 
Many good educational programs 
were conducted in both architectural 
settings. But life continues to change. 
New challenges are before us. We 
cannot afford to perpetuate earlier 
designs. 
For too long we have talked about 
the functions of church as being wor- 
ship, education, fellowship and serv- 
ice. Such conceptualizations have in- 
fluenced our designing churches in- 
to sanctuaries, educational plants, 
fellowship halls and offices. In such 
differentiated space we have had dif- 
ficu'ty enabling persons to grow in 
faith and to live their lives as Chris- 
tians. As a religious educator, | have 
been struggling with this problem 
for some time. | have concluded that 
we need to find new ways to under- 
stand our educational ministry. But 
| am painfully aware that this new un- 
derstanding will necessitate a new 
understanding of space and new de- 
signs for churches. | should like to 
turn to that special problem. 
For too long we have associated ed- 
ucation with schooling. We have, 
therefore, designed church schools 
with self-contained classrooms. These 
classrooms are used one hour each 
week for educational activities. When 
we plan religious education, we think 
only of what will occur in this spec- 
ialized space. By doing so we es- 
trange our educational mission from 
other activities in the church's life. 
We further neglect all the ways and 
places in which persons learn what 
it means to be Christian in the 
church. My contention is that we 
con't. page 20 
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1976 NATIONAL INTERFAITH 


July 6-8, 
Copley Plaza Hotel — Boston 


VALUES 76: TRADITION — TRANSITION 


Tours of the old and the new in Bos- 


ton and in suburban historic Concord Speakers 
and Lexington. Above, Old North Walter Muir Whitehill 
and Old South in Boston. George Huntston Williams 


Ralph Peterson 
Hugh Stubbins 


PANELISTS 
Richard Bertman 
Don Coolidge 
Alex Cvijanovic 


Convened by the 
Interfaith Research Center 


Representing Maximillian Ferro 
Me Glenn Gothard 
The Commission on Church Planning John Greeley 
and Architecture/NCCC Michael Groden 


Wells Grogan 


The Guild for Religious Architecture O'Neal Ingram 


The Liturgical Conference Roger Lang 
The Union of American Hebrew Erik Lund 
Congregations Willoughby Marshall 
James Paddock 
Daniel Power 
Co-sponsored by Robert Rambusch 
The American Society for Neil St. John Raymond 
Church Architecture Thomas Savage 
The Boston Society of Architects/AIA Joseph Schiffer 
Carl Scovel 


The Federation of Diocesan Anthony Tappé 


Liturgical Commissions Vincent Tatarczuk 
The North American Academy of Liturgy Roger Webb 


FERENCE ON RELIGION AND ARCHITECTURE 


Highlights of the Conference Program — 
Tuesday, July 6 — 
Tour of |. M. Pei’s new Christian Science Complex 
Reception at the Gardner Museum —Speaker: Walter Muir Whitehill 


Wednesday, July 7 — 
Tour of old and new churches, Lexington and Concord 
Organ recital at the First Church Congregational, Cambridge 


Interfaith Services — 
Trinity Church and 1st and 2nd Church, Boston 


Workshops — 


Roles of the Architect and the Building Committee 

Designing New Churches and Synagogues 

Programming, a Requirement for Building Committees and 
Architects 

The Artist and Architect in Collaboration 


PLUS: Participation in many of the Bicentennial activities arranged by Boston's 
Bicentennial Commission. 
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Setting of the Conference in Copley 
Square, Bostan (above), provides par- 
ticipants with a wealth of architec- 
tural and religious history in this Bi- 
centennial year and will bring to- 
gether architects, religious leaders, 
academics, and the man in the pew 
to discuss the values of 1976 in light 
of historic traditions and challeng- 
ing transition into the future. 


For further information 
write: 


1976 Boston Conference 
c/o GRA 

1777 Church St., N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20036 


FAITH & BUILDINGS: 
A Study in Retrospect* 


Dr. Robert E. Cushman 


Research Professor of Systematic Theology 
Duke University Divinity School, Durham, N.C. 


In considering the topic of ‘Faith and 
Buildings," we need to remember 
that what we are prone to call 
“churches,” meaning buildings, is 
not what the word meant to early 
Christians. The word "church" re- 
fered to the people of faith gathered 
to remember Christ, to give thanks, 
and to celebrate their salvation 
through him. 


In Syria, at Dura-Europus on the 
Euphrates, about forty years ago 
there was excavated a house, which 
according to archaeologists was the 
gathering place of the local Christian 
community dating from 200 A.D. or 
earlier. It differed from other like 
dwellings only in a small room with 
a baptistry - a large square bath un- 
der a surviving canopy of stone or 
baldiquin. By this time then the gath- 
ering place of worship included pro- 
vision for induction into the Chris- 
tian faith, but still in a domestic set- 
ting. 


For many reasons, including lack of 
means and recurrent persecution, 
it is generally agreed that buildings 
for Christian assembly and worship 
were modest and probably obscure 
throughout the second and third 
centuries. In Rome, the catacombs, 
while principally places of Christian 
burial, were not without small sanc- 
tuaries for worship - perhaps for the 
eucharist. The eucharist, we know 
from the Epistles of Ignatius, Bishop 
of Antioch (110 A.D.), was now in- 
tegral to Christian worship. But on 
the whole, remnants of early Chris- 
tian sanctuaries are rare and their 
identity disputed. It is evident that 
many, perhaps most, suffered demo- 
lition under the persecution of Dio- 
cletian between 303-305 A.D. 


The first edict of 303 directed that 
church buildings throughout the 
Empire be demolished, the scriptures 
burned and the elders imprisoned. 


*Extract from address, GRA Regional Con- 
ference, Durham, N.C. October 1975. 


The edict was vigorously prosecuted 
in Asia Minor, in Africa and in Italy 
and Spain. Eusebius of Caesarea - the 
great early Church historian - testifies 
to the destruction of church build- 
ings, the burning of the holy scrip- 
tures in the marketplace that he him- 
self witnessed. 


It was not until the Edict of Milan 
(313 A.D), issued jointly by Con- 
stantine and Maximinus, that Chris- 
tianity was tolerated along with the 
civil religion of the Empire and sur- 
viving city-state cults and "the mys- 
teries," including that of Mithra. 
Still it was not until Constantine be- 
came undisputed ruler of the Em- 
pire, in 323 and thereafter, that any- 
thing like Christian ecclesiastical ar- 
chitecture could or did become 
clearly visible and acquire the forms 
that were to predominate until after 
16th century Reformation. 


We might venture to say that almost 
coincident with the epoch-making 
Council of Nicea, in 325, did Chris- 
tian worship come out as it were 
from "underground" and the birth 
of distinctively Christian ecclesiastical 
architecture take place. The liturgy 
of the churches, which had been in 
process of formulation for two cen- 
turies, was no longer under official 
proscription and popular suspicion, 
dispraise or attack. On the contrary, 
Christian worship was suddenly es- 
tablished as the religio of the Empire, 
and Constantine's concern was for 
housing this worship in a manner 
commensurate with its imperial 
standing and recognition. It is gen- 
erally conceded that Constantine's 
fervor in this matter was sincere. 


It may be admitted that his interest 
in church building and his extensive 
provision for it undoubtedly reflects 
his pagan heritage. To him nothing 
was plainer than that the now imper- 
ial worship of Jesus Christ called for 
the most evident visible manifesta- 
tion of the “patron Deity” of the Em- 
pire. Constantine did not, | think, 


transcend the concept of the role of 
the “civil religion” of the city states 
of the Pagan world. He universalized 
it, but in the name of Christ; a Chris- 
tian ecclesiastical architecture rather 
suddenly began development on a 
majestic scale. Yet it took on form 
commensurate both with its imperial 
patronage and with its distinctive lit- 
urgy. The center and climax of wor- 
ship was the sacrament of the altar. 
This was decisive for architectural 
format, structure and arrangement 
of the place of public worship. 


If the ancient churches of Byzantium 
and of Catholic Europe remain over- 
powering in their sublimity and 
grandeur, the reason is clear. They 
stand for and are bridges between 
the divine and the human. They are 
the pre-eminent symbols in stone 
and wood of the way from God to 
man and vice versa. Nothing, there- 
fore, is too good or too much; noth- 
ing need to be reserved in celebrat- 
ing in stone, wood, alabaster, ivory, 
in mosaic, in fresco, or in fabrics and 
precious stones what is signified to 
believers as the very narthex of "the 
life of God in the soul of man." 


A brief comment on faith and build- 
ings as reflected in my own Protes- 
tant heritage. The span of centuries 
is far shorter; there is less to say and 
much of it is familiar. The three cen- 
turies - between 1550 to 1850 - are 
the period in which rather spontan- 
eously the correlation between the 
Protestant faith and its building, quite 
naturally portrays itself. Among other 
things, it is before the sophisticated 
experimentation of 20th century 
functionalism ^ and technological 
know-how have complicated the do- 
main of eccelsiastical architecture. 
And there is another side of the mat- 
ter. | want to stay clear of an era 
when Protestant churchmen have 
become somewhat vague as to their 
own theological and liturgical ped- 
igree, and in addition to the lures of 
utility, are sometimes prone to var- 
ious kinds of improvisation - often 
for aesthetic reasons primarily and 
often in unwitting disregard of their 
distinctive doctrinal tradition archi- 
tecturally expressed. This was not the 
case with Calvinist 16th and 17th cen- 
tury Independents, most Baptists and 
the early Methodists. 


If we look at the 17th and 18th cen- 
turies, we do find natural correlations 
between Reformed faith and church 
buildings which authenticate them- 
selves. The Lutheran churches, about 
which | know least, combine an em- 
phasis upon both sacramental wor- 
ship and preaching and are struc- 
tured accordingly. The Protestant 
Episcopal tradition had few changes 
to make in old England - and in 
America, on the whole, was content 
to perpetuate the several styles of 
English Gothic in which the liturgy 
of the Prayer Book had been bred in 
the 16th century. If, in late years, a 
cluster of parish houses have been 
added, this too was not without an- 
cient precedent even if the modern 
additions were more regularly em- 
ployed for parish educational and 
community purposes. 


As | see it, the Reformed churches of 
the Calvinistic tradition most em- 
phatically and perhaps authentically 
correlate the Reformed faith and 
church architecture. This is visible in 
the Presbyterian churches of Scot- 
land of the period we are considering 
and in the Congregational churches 
of New England of the 18th century. 


The Congregational meetinghouse 
in New England had a two-fold pur- 
pose. One was civil; the other, and 
the controlling one, was religious. 
This duality of function goes back to 
17th century Puritan theocracy. Theo- 
cracy did not survive the mid-18th 
century. Nevertheless, the meeting- 
house continued to symbolize the 
coordination of piety and civil order 
down to the establishment of the Re- 
public, and indeed beyond. 


In those meetinghouses one thing 
was made unmistakably clear by the 
centrality and loftiness of the pulpit. 
It was the sovereignty of the Word 
of God, recited from Scripture, and 
interpreted by the preached word of- 
ten in sermons that could last two 
or more hours - to be followed by 
a further discourse in the afternoon. 
To endure this, each family was re- 
sponsible for its own footwarmers in 
its own family box pews during the 
winter months. Meanwhile, the sac- 
raments were duly administered ev- 
ery quarter for the elect. To all oth- 
ers the table was “fenced,” and order 
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was preserved by the ruling elder. 


The early Methodist meetinghouse 
was not wholly dissimilar in England 
or in America. Here the Reformation 
stress upon the preached Word 
turned the building into something 
like an auditorium where the grace 
of God was channeled by the me- 
dium of the sermon and by “hymns 
and spiritual songs," and after 1784 
the sacraments were duly adminis- 
tered in American Methodism. This 
called for a provision of a chancel 
and altar or “table or remembrance.” 


The chaste, honest simplicity of the 
Congregational meetinghouse made 
it a thing of beauty, and in its finest 
examples second to none in archi- 
tectural integrity. As a symbol of pi- 
ety it speaks both of intellectual rig- 
or and doctrinal clarity. Yet it also 
speaks of a religious persuasion from 
which the elements of mystery and 
sublimity have much withdrawn and 
for which piety has often become 
subscription to a refined confession 
of faith wrought out on the anvil of 
the 16th and 17th century controver- 
sy with a decadent Catholicism and a 
moribund papacy. 


| believe it is clear that there is a 
close correlation between the nature 
of Christian faith and the building 
which is a vehicle of its nurture and 
expression. | would venture to say 
that taking function for granted as 
an inescapable norm for institutional 
church building today, nothing could 
more advance the integrity of mod- 
ern ecclesiastical architecture than 
for churchmen to be able to give a 
clear-headed account of the faith and 
hope that is in them. 


You may be disappointed perhaps 
that | have not carried this correla- 
tion of faith and its buildings into the 
recent past or present. There are 
many reasons. The most important 
is that my assignment was to discuss 
the Christian faith in relation to its 
architectural expressions. Plainly, it 
is easier to do so where this correla- 
tion has clearly identifiable expres- 
sion. Another reason is that the prob- 
lem of correlation intensifies in the 
increasingly multifarious formats of 
church architecture in American de- 
nominations, not just of the recent 
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Function and Building 
con't. from page 15 


need to expand our understanding of 
education to include all those delib- 
erate, systematic and sustained ways 
by which persons and groups evolve, 
sustain and transmit their faith. 


If we are to begin to think holistical- 
ly about education, we need to con- 
sider milti-use space. As | said ear- 
lier, this space can be used for almost 
every activity within a church. (If it 
is necessary to provide special space 
for young children, ! suggest it be 
enclosed in glass so that parents and 
children can visibly and audibly par- 
ticipate in the community's liturgy 
while interacting together in ways 
that will not disturb others.) | con- 
tend that this space, while sacred in 
character, needs to be contemporary 
in design. Each age must express its 
faith anew. Further, our churches 
need to be designed for the use of 
no more than one to two hundred 
persons. If a congregation is larger 
they can duplicate activities. It is not 
only difficult to experience commu- 
nity in large groups, but we have a 
responsibility not to create large 
structures for limited use in a day of 
limited resources. 


There are signs that the church is 
moving in directions which make 
such design possible. A new appre- 
ciation of the arts is returning. A de- 
sire for community and intergenera- 
tional activity is surfacing. New forms 
of worship are emerging. New mod- 
els of religious education are being 
developed. Religious education may 
or may not occur on Sundays. It will 
bring together children, youth and 
adults for common activities. Music, 
dance, drama and the plastic arts pro- 
vide the dominant forms of expres- 
sion. Integral to its life is celebration, 
the focus of its program is the Judeo- 
Christian story, and its primary con- 
cern is for opportunities to be relig- 
ious together. 


The following is an example of a 
small New England congregation. At 
a church meeting each year the peo- 
ple decide on a series of themes for 
their Sunday School. Last year they 
chose Moses and the Exodus, Ad- 
vent-Christmas, Contemporary Chris- 
tians and Life in the Early Church. 
The Sunday School meets intergen- 
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Depend upon 
church LIGHTING 
SPECIALISTS 
for Max imum Final Results 


e Full range of sizes for the 
smallest to very large 
interiors. 


e Matching equipment for 
all locations. 


e Experience in over 28,000 
installations. 


Write for our brochure “How 
to Select Your Eye-easy 
Church Lighting” to assist in 
preliminary planning. 


Request free Contemporary, 
Traditional or Colonial Cata- 
log based upon your needs. 


Personal counsel by our 
qualified lighting pppolallst 
in your area available. 


Ju 
NE 
BOX 643 


MANNING 
CHURCH 


LIGHTING 


SHEBOYGAN, WIS. 53081 


Further on “Reflections— San Antonio” 


E. A. Sovik, FAIA 


Sovik, Mathre, Sathrum, Quanbeck 
Northfield, Minnesota 


One would be a bit hesitant to enter 
a dialogue with some astronaut on a 
star so distant that an answer arrives 
six months after a question is asked. 
A letter of reaction to a writer in 
FAITH & FORM has about the same 
time delay, which is disconcerting; 
but I think Father McAlister’s “Re- 
flections" in the Fall 1975 issue need 
a response—so | am going to ven- 
ture one. And although much of 
what he said seems to me valuable, 
and | want to pay my respects to his 
concern and his goodwill, | am going 
to select for brevity’s sake some parts 
of his discussion that seem to me to 
be at fault for one reason or another. 


Father McAlister warns us about tam- 
pering with myths. | agree that one 
needs to be cautious; but one must 
not be too timid. Each generation 
needs to reappropriate or repristinate 
myths. An unexamined myth is a 
dead one. History is change, and 
sometimes cyclical; what | think we 
are doing is attaching ourselves not 
to our grandfather’s myths, but to 
those that are much, much older. 


Father McAlister notes that many 
congregations are not ready to ac- 
cept multi-use space for worship. 
This is surely true, but not very rele- 
vant. Thirty years ago, equally few 
were ready to give up the historical 
styles. Nor is the comment that 
young people are dubious about 
multi-use space very relevant. Most 
young people are resistant to change 
—maybe more so than older people 
who have seen more of it. 


The paragraph marked five needs a 
little more attention. Father Mc- 
Alister says much of what | would 
like to say, but I would not use the 
words "secular" and "profane" in- 
terchangeably as he does. He says 
that a place of worship should have 
those qualities that “instill respect, 
reverence and ultimately a sense of 
the sacred." | agree. But | would as- 
sert that these qualities can be, and 
ought to be, present not only in plac- 
es of worship, but in all the work that 


religious designers do, whether for 
cultic purposes or non-cultic (secu- 
lar) purposes. The whole earth is the 
Lord's temple; it should be treated 
as a holy place. Architecture is pro- 
fane (outside the temple) not when it 
is secular (non-cultic) but when it 
lacks the sense of the sacred. 


In subsequent paragraphs, Father 
McAlister notes that people need 
certain qualities, among them the 
quality of permanence. He implies 
that a single-purpose use of a space 
provides this sense of permanence. 
It may, but this has nothing to do 
with architectural qualities. 1 think 
that the evidence shows that if a 
place is beautiful, its uses may 
change, but its "sacred" character 
remains. Consider St. Sophia or the 
Parthenon; their uses have changed, 
but their "sacred" character per- 
sists. It is associated with the archi- 
tecture, not the uses of the place. 
At present they are both “secular” 
places, but they provide evidence 
that "secularity" and “sacredness” 
can co-exist. 


It is necessary, of course, that arch- 
itects pay attention to the clients for 
whom they work — and very close at- 
tention. But good art never has and 
never will result from polling a com- 
munity to see what people like; it 
comes from the perceptions of good 
artists. | am not denigrating the re- 
search attempt to discover “where 
people are," although a good artist 
probably has an intuitive sense of 
this. It is more important to discover 
where they ought to be. 


And to use a phrase like "ought to 
be" implies that change is desirable. 
Father McAlister warns us vigorously 
against precipitous change, and | 
concur. But I rather like the fact that 
candles have appeared in dormitory 
rooms and that religious observance 
has in other ways escaped from the 
"sanctuary." If we are trying to build 
the Kingdom of God, we need to 
change things in the churches as well 
as in the world. There was, after all, 
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some truth in the accusation made 
against the early Christians that they 
were "turning the world upside 
down." 


| should like also to comment on the 
episodes from the life of Jesus that 
Father McAlister cites. | would inter- 
pret them quite differently. When 
Jesus went to the wilderness to pray 
rather than to the temple, he was a 
secularist—the encounter with God, 
he was implying is not necessarily in 
à cultic place. And surely one cannot 
infer from Jesus' detaching himself 
from the throngs of people when he 
wanted to pray, that we ought to be 
building single-purpose places of 
worship. The room where the Last 
Supper was held may very well have 
been a restaurant; it was clearly not 
a cultic place, but a secular one. 


Finally, | am much more sanguine 
about the hopes that Christians of 
all denominations —not excluding 
Roman Catholics —can accommodate 
themselves to multi-use structures 
than is Father McAlister. (Whether 
unsophisticated people want multi- 
use places or not, is not really the 
issue, of course. Whether this sort 
of structure is right or wrong, is the 
issue. If it is right, we should be do- 
ing our best to illuminate and per- 
suade.) I recently saw a doctoral dis- 
sertation which studied the uses of 
146 church buildings in Hong Kong, 
affiliated with a broad spectrum of 
Christian denominations. Among 
those whose worship spaces were 
also used for other purposes, the 
Episcopalians led, Roman Catholics 
and Methodists weren’t far behind, 
Lutherans were about in the middle; 
and unexpectedly, some of the so- 
called "free churches" were those 
who preserved their worship spaces 
most eagerly for single-purpose us- 
age. 
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Rambusch serves the 
total environment... 


first by aiding the Pastoral staff, the community 
and the architects with planning, program specifi- 
cations and reviewing options. And then by creat- 
ing and bringing to fruition a single idea to a total 
concept in wood, metal, stained glass, fabric or 
paint. For within Rambusch's unique art and 
craft studios, highly skilled designers and artisans 
are experienced and equipped to do just that, and 
to do it well! Contact: William T. Weber. 


St. Thomas More Parish 
Cherry Hill, New Jersey 
Pastor: Rev. Msgr. 
John J. Clark 
Architects: Geddes, 
Brecher, Qualls & 
Cunningham. 


stained glass/metal/wood/lighting/cultic appointments 
consultation/planning/design/fabrication/installation 


RAMBUSCH 


40 West 13th Street, New York, N.Y. 10011 (212) 675-0400 
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erationally for four blocks of time 
during the year. Each thematic unit 
is assigned to a group of families. 
They create and lead the Sunday 
School for that period. The first block 
of time runs from the first day of 
school through Thanksgiving. Dur- 
ing the summer those who were in- 
terested prepared a dramatization 
of episodes in Moses’ life. In the first 
week of Sunday School they present- 
ed their dramatization. During the 
next week interest groups were 
formed. There was an opportunity 
to make unleavened bread, to create 
poetry of modern parallels to Moses’ 
experience, and there was an art 
group to illustrate the poetry. Other 
activities were taken from The Jewish 
Catalogue, one of the truly great re- 
sources for religious education and 
a good example of the sort of re- 
sources needed for the Sunday 
School of the future. There was even 
a group who used the dark, dirt-fil- 
led, junk-strewn basement of the 
church to create a simulation of the 
Israelites’ faith during the darkness 
of the long exodus. Two weeks of 
such activity led to two weeks of 
planning a Seder, using Waskow’s 
Freedom Seder as the basis for their 
celebration. At last they united for 
that special occasion, This was fol- 
lowed by two weeks of preparation 
for a special Thanksgiving celebra- 
tion. Here was an opportunity to 
identify their Congregational Puritan 
history with the Exodus. The unit 
ended with a grand Thanksgiving 
celebration, at which five grains of 
corn were put at everyone's place; 
a child asked why, and the story of 
one year when that was all their fore- 
fathers and foremothers had to give 
thanks for was told. After a few 
weeks people were ready to begin 
their Advent-Christmas theme. 


Of course it will take time before 
change is generally accepted. New 
architectural designs will be neces- 
sary to support the new programs. 
we must be careful not to design 
buildings which will lock us into pro- 
grams that make this alternative fu- 
ture difficult. The architect has an 
unique opportunity to engage the 
church in re-thinking its life and 
faith by reminding us all that we not 
only shape our buildings; they shape 


us. The opportunity to build is the 
opportunity of a community of faith 
to struggle with their faith and to de- 
sign space that will enable them to 
become a faithful people. The future 
is open and you have been granted 
the God-given talents to serve in this 
most important endeavor. Be of good 
courage as you strive to shape a com- 
munity's faith into forms which will 
enable them to function as a faith- 
ful people. And always remember 
that your responsibility is awesome — 
your task is great —and your calling 
is noble. m 
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Bicentennial Exhibitions 


200 Years of American Synagogue 
Architecture — The American Jewish 
experience reflects a striving towards 
ritual enhancement of its synagogues. 


Brandeis University, Rose Museum, 
Waltham, Mass.—Spring and Sum- 
mer, 1976 


Spertus Museum of Judaica, Chicago, 
Ill.—October '76 through January 
73 


Why GRA Regional 
Conferences? 


During the past five years the GRA 
has held a series of Regional Confer- 
ences—often in co-sponsorship with 
religious groups—Perkins School of 
Theology at Southern Methodist Uni- 
versity, the Divinity School at Duke 
University, etc. The Regional Confer- 
ences reflect the GRA's awareness of 
the changes taking place within the 
organized church today and the need 
for effective dialogue and communi- 
cation between architects and clergy- 
men. It is felt that smaller meetings 
can provide fuller participation 
among registrants and speakers — and 
that specific topics of perhaps region- 
al interest lend themselves more 
readily to one or two-day meetings. 


Faith, Function, Form — Environment's 
Influence upon Man — Church-spon- 
sored Housing — Churches, Crises and 
Change —have been among the top- 
ics dealt with at GRA regional meet- 
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Notes & Comments cont. 


ings. Groups of architects, clergy- 
men and concerned lay persons have 
gathered to hear addresses from ex- 
perts in specific areas and to partici- 
pate in discussion of common inter- 
ests and problems in an informal set- 
ting. 


The GRA plans to continue its pro- 
gram of regional meetings, one being 
scheduled for the Washington, D.C. 
area under the joint sponsorship of 
GRA and Catholic University of 
America, November 12-14, 1976. The 
Guild invites FAITH & FORM readers 
—individuals or groups—to contact 
Guild office if they are interested in 
a regional meeting in their area. 
Write: Guild for Religious Architec- 
ture, 1777 Church St., N.W., Wash- 
ington, D.C, 20036. 


Does Your Church Pay Enough 
Attention to its Fund-Raising? 


The Church Fund-Raising Institute’s NEW 


Myron E. Schoen, Director, 
Commission on Synagogue 
Administration, UAHC, 
writes: 


Have you designed a synagogue in 
the last decade? The Union of Amer- 
ican Hebrew Congregations, which 
has maintained an Architects Ad- 
visory Panel for more than 25 years, 
is contemplating the publication of a 
book on significant synagogue build- 
ings since 1965. It was the UAHC 
that published An American Syna- 
gogue for Today &Tomorrow in 
1954 (edited by Peter Blake) and 
Contemporary Synagogue Art: De- 
velopments in the U.S. 1945-65 by 
Prof. Avram Kampf. 


If you have designed a synagogue 
building in the last decade, please 
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can help any Church raise more money. 


IT DOES NOT COST — IT PAYS! 


Try it! The Church Fund-Raising Institute MONTHLY 
NEWSLETTER is published by internationally recognized 
church fund-raising professionals for use by large and small 
local congregations and religious institutions. 

The MONTHLY NEWSLETTER is concise, practical, full 
of news about recent local church fund-raising successes. 
And it includes many helpful new technical ideas as well as 
some basic principles for learners. 


Also ask about the 26 summer 


WEEKEND WORKSHOPS 
on 


“Annual Giving Programs for Local Churches” 
To be held at the Institute in Chicago. 


Write or Phone: CHURCH FUND-RAISING INSTITUTE 
Chicago, IL 60606 


312/372-3630 


communicate with me at UAHC, 
838 Fifth Ave., New York, N.Y. 10021. 
It would be helpful if you could send 
not only the name and address of the 
congregation but could also provide 
photos, slides and floor plans. " 
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members and at the same time give 
thanks for the grace which God has 
made known to all through this sac- 
rament. 


The fact that worship is corporate has 
important ramifications for the ar- 
rangement of congregational seat- 
ting; it is imperative that worshippers 
be properly related to each other as 
well as to the liturgical center. 


These five facets of Christian faith 
proclaimed in the functions of wor- 
ship are not unfortunately adequate- 
ly supported by most architectural 
forms now in existence. Any attempt 
to provide a set design for contem- 
porary liturgy would be futile. In- 
deed, the current state of liturgy is 
so fluid that it defies fixed designs. 
But since different functions exist 
in worship, different forms are need- 
ed if a consistent statement of faith 
is to be made. 


Because flexibility is so important, 
the cardinal rule for contemporary 
liturgical design is “Don’t nail any- 
thing down.” Violation of this rule 
can turn liturgy from a living thing 
into a corpse imprisioned within a 
coffin. And no matter how beautiful 
or well-proportioned the coffin may 
be, the liturgy confined within it is 
quite dead. 


But consider the possibilities when 
flexibility does exist. The liturgical 
center itself can be adjusted both in 
size and location. Movable platforms 
allow a large space for liturgical dra- 
ma, for example. On other kinds of 
occasions the platform may well be 
much smaller, with the congregation 
gathered in an arc of 1800 or less. 
(The complete church-in-the-round 
concept works better in theory than 
practice with respect to traditional 
liturgical functions.) In all cases, wor- 
shippers should be as close to the 
liturgical center as possible and 


should not be separated into isolated 
units. 


Flexibility is intended to serve real 
liturgical needs, not to satisfy a yen 
for novelty. Rearrangement for its 
own sake soon wears thin. Those re- 
sponsible for inventing new arrange- 
ments quickly exhaust the possibil- 
ities, and those who move the fur- 
nishings soon grow weary of shuffling 
things around when no real purpose 
is served. But the full proclamation 
of the Gospel requires a variety of 
worship services. Therefore flexibility 
of form is the servant of faith as well 
as the servant of function. i 


Church Architecture of the 1970’s 
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Once one has such a space in which 
to plan worship, free and uncluttered 
by architectural focus, it is hard in- 
deed to go back to a space where 
there is no freedom. And it is amaz- 
ing how many imaginative possibil- 
ities in worship open up once one 
has nondirectional space. The most 
intriguing space | have ever worked 
in was an experimental theater where 
we were limited only by our own 
imagination. How hard it was to re- 
turn from that to a directional church 
with a chancel! 


We have discovered something we 
never knew before, the importance 
of flexibility. Why should a building 
be always the same for every occa- 
sion? Christmas is not Good Friday, 
a wedding is not a funeral, a Sunday 
morning congregation is not a Sun- 
day evening assemblage. Yet we have 
often been content with a building 
that was always the same. Today, a 
wall is anything we want to project 
on it. Flexibility is vertical as well as 
horizontal. We built towers of steel 
scaffolding in our chapel once to 
convince students of that; our free- 
dom is not limited to the arrange- 
ment of the floor alone. 


| feel that the most satisfactory build- 
ing shape for worship, as we know it 
now, is what | call a “hollow cube." 
| once convinced a student congre- 
gation to build such a worship space. 
| think they built it almost out of 
blind faith; now they can try exper- 
iments in worship that no other 

con't. page 26 
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A Schulmerich Representative 
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church in town can accommodate. 
^Hollow cube" may not be the best 
of terms but it does express the basic 
sense of directionless space capable 
of a variety of orientation, of a level 
floor, of nothing nailed down or pre- 
determined. In many cases the ver- 
tical dimension may be less than the 
horizontal ones, certainly not greater 
than they. 


A major change has occurred from 
the long history of church buildings 
with a very definite orientation either 
around a high altar or an equally high 
pulpit. We must remember, though, 
that until churches were filled up 
with pews, congregations remained 
mobile and essentially non-direction- 
al. The non-directional church build- 
ing of today gives us both freedom 
and responsibility. For it is up to us 
to create the focus where it belongs 
for whatever occasion we are plan- 
ning. The building interior, then, be- 
comes a dynamic space where new 
centers of action can be created for 
whatever the occasion may be. 


v 


A fifth area of change is closely re- 
lated, namely that of seating. We are 
finally realizing how much Christians 
lost when they sat down on the job 
in worship somewhere about the 
fourteenth century. The fluid and 
mobile congregation became an im- 
mobilized mass, wedged into a series 
of pews. And how we cherished 
those comfortable pews! | well re- 
member the astonished disbelief | 
encountered when | first began ques- 
tioning pews a dozen years ago, es- 
pecially from one building commit- 
tee that included a salesman from a 
pew company! Today, | suspect his 
firm also offers movable church seat- 
ing; certainly its competitors do. A 
major breakthrough came when the 
St. Louis Episcopal Cathedral re- 
moved its pews in late 1969 or early 
1970 and replaced them with mov- 
able seating. We could persuade 
people that if it could be done suc- 
cessfully in such a magnificent gothic 
structure, certainly it could be done 
elsewhere. 


One sometimes wonders: if we were 
really on our feet for worship (as 
Christians were for most of our his- 
tory) would we need chairs at all? 
One solution in a California student 
congregation was a series of free- 
form risers in the floor with carpeted 
treads. These were relatively per- 
manent but focused on no particular 
spot. Younger people often feel 
more comfortable sitting on the floor 
in their own proximities; | doubt you 
could sell that to older people who 
would just as soon be comfortable 
and keep their own distance. 


The great advantage of movable seat- 
ing, of course, is flexibility. One can 
shape the service around the people 
who are there, not around a mass of 
pews that may be unoccupied. A 
church with pews for two hundred is 
half empty when a hundred people 
show up. But the same congregation 
in a space set up with a hundred 
chairs will prompt the response that 
so many people have come that we 
may have to bring in extra chairs. 
Which is primary, the people who are 
there or the vacant furniture? Mov- 
able chairs put the focus on actual 
people and secondly on the event. 
Perhaps the seating should focus on 
the font for some occasions, about 
a pulpit for others. We have these 
options and many more. With fixed 
seating we have no such choices. 


Some manufacturers now make short 
movable pews which are attractive 
and heavy enough not to tip over. 
These may often be as satisfactory 
and cheaper than movable chairs. 
Unfortunately, as soon as we mention 
movable seating, most people think 
of the cheap metal chairs on which 
they have suffered for years. Good 
movable seating is not cheap. But if 
it gives us several buildings instead 
of one frozen space, it may be the 
biggest bargain we can get. Such 
seating ought to be attractive, cap- 
able of ganging (linking) comfort- 
able, and stackable (there are times 
when we will want to get rid of seat- 
ing altogether). At any rate, movable 
seating is both a cause and a reflec- 
tion of the changes we have seen in 
worship in recent years. Without it, 
many of our experiments would have 
been impossible; with it, we have 
attempted things we never could 
have dreamed of with a nailed down 
congregation. 


Yes, the church architecture of the 
1970s is something quite different 
from that of the 1960s. But it will not 
stand still either. Those things that 
we find so true and obvious today 
will not all be so tomorrow. Anyone 
who builds today must shudder a bit 
at the danger of tying knots in the 
future. Certainly we cannot build 
with the bold confidence of those 
who built in the early 1960s. We have 
seen the Middle Ages in Catholic 
worship end overnight and Protestant 
worship thaw almost as quickly, all 
within a decade. We know now how 
risky it is to assume that our needs 
for worship. space will remain un- 
changing so we have become much 
more reticent builders. Humility is 
not such a bad virtue in architecture 
or in life. 


Perhaps change, then, is the greatest 
difference. Our church architecture 
has become open to change. Though 


it cannot guess the directions of fu- Faith & Building 
ture change, at least it has come to con't. from page 19 
accept change as inevitable. And this 
is something that church architecture 
of past centuries never took serious- 
ly. This greater openness to new pos- 
sibilities is the major accomplishment 
of church architecture in our times. 
For this we should all be grateful. Ni 


past but of the entire past century, 
indeed since the middle of the 19th 
century. And | am not sure that much 
of a correlation between faith and 
church architecture survives in the 
modern period. This is a doubt that is 
not relieved by a statement of Dr. 
James White ("Church Architecture 
of the 1970's," reprinted from Liturgy 
in this issue of FAITH & FORM): "I 
feel the most satisfactory building 
shape for worship, as we know it 
now, is what | call a ‘hollow cube'."' 
If indeed Christian worship has come 
to require this measure of vacuity, 
then | would think more suitable 
would be a hollow tube through 
which we might look to a recovered 
awareness of necessary correlation 
of the Christian tradition and its 
housing for worship. m 
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The Guild for Religious Architecture is, we believe, 
justifiably proud of its record of service to the profes- 
sional and religious communities. Organized in 1940 
by a small group of architects and clergymen, the 
Guild began its program to improve the design and 
function of religious facilities. Primarily this effort 
was carried on through the National Conference, an 
annual meeting at which architects, religious leaders, 
craftsmen and artists traded ideas, compared notes, 
discussed common interests and problems, and nur- 
tured each other through a common desire to serve 
the worshipping community. In 1965 the Guild became 
an affiliate of The American Institute of Architects to 
serve as the arm of the Institute in the area of religious 
design. 


The Annual National Conference continues — broad- 
ened in scope and interfaith in structure. This year's 
conference will be held at Boston, July 6-8. Regional 
conferences over the past five years have further dem- 
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onstrated the Guild’s interest in providing information, 
guidelines and assistance to groups wishing a one- or 
two-day meeting on a specific topic. 


FAITH & FORM, journal of the Guild for Religious Ar- 
chitecture, has been a significant tool in the educa- 
tional process which the Guild pursues. By reproduc- 
ing speeches from annual and regional meetings, by 
featuring the architectural and arts award winners from 
the Annual Conferences, by attempting to provide the 
most current information available on trends in re- 
ligious design as they reflect changes in liturgy, 
FAITH & FORM seeks to reach a broader audience 
than can be reached through meetings. 


To continue its service—and to continue its program, 
the Guild for Religious Architecture needs the sup- 
port of the professional and religious communities. 
It seeks your membership. You are cordially invited to 
join and to participate in a continuing and on-going 
effort. A membership application is attached. 
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NOTES & COMMENTS 


There are no words to express our sor- 
row at the untimely death — at age 48 — 
of Donald H. Speck, Honorary Member of 
the GRA and President of the Interfaith 
Research Center. Those of us who 
worked with Don in planning the National 
Conferences knew him to be a man of 
unquestioned integrity, whose clear 
thinking and quiet speech illumined our 
deliberations — and whose dry wit was a 
source of delight. 

The Rev. Glenn S. Gothard attended 
the Memorial Service for him at the 
Northwoods Presbyterian Church, and 
the following is his comment: 

At the August 10 Memorial Service for 
Donald H. Speck, all signals communi- 
cated one message. 

The room for worship is the fruit of 
honest struggle to put into contemporary 
form our vision of reality. Walls and pews 
curve around a simple table and strong 
pulpit, with open Bible. Nothing suggests 
separating awareness of each other from 
awareness of God. 

Persons present were friends of Donald 
Speck, but many were meeting his family 
for the first time. Yet no one felt like a 
stranger. 

Persons who led the service exhibited a 
confidence rooted in having successfully 
faced the issues of life and death: Law- 
rence Bottoms, Moderator of the 114th 
General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church, U.S.; John F. Anderson, Jr., Pas- 
tor of First Presbyterian Church, Dallas; 
and A. Milton Riviere, Pastor of North- 
woods Church, Doraville, Ga. Pastor 
Riviere's sermon included an Essay on 
Death written by Don at the time of his 
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IN MEMORIAM — Donald H. Speck 


mother's death and found by his family 
among his papers. 

Two banners which hung on either side 
of the chancel had been designed by Don 
for use by the congregation during wor- 
ship services. The cover for the printed 
memorial service, also his design, showed 
Bible, Bread, Cup, Flame and Cross. The 
cross, in contrasting color, was done with 
fingerprint lines. 

Surrounded by all this solid testimony 
to creative work, reminding us of the life 
style of Donald Speck, we also felt the 
room filled with awareness of God and 
each other, climaxed by participation in 
the Lord's Supper. 

After the benediction Don's family re- 
mained in the room and as we came to 
greet them, we felt a faith as solid as the 
walls of the building itself. We had come 
to share their grief. We left having been 
made freshly aware of things that cannot 
be shaken. 

The Rev. Glenn S. Gothard 
August 11, 1975 


Design Competition 
for Eucharistic Congress 


The 41st International Eucharistic Con- 
gress and the Philadelphia Chapter of the 
American Institute of Architects are co- 
sponsoring an architectural competition 
for design of altar stages for the city's two 
major sports stadiums. 

The structures will make Veterans and 
John F. Kennedy stadiums suitable for 
liturgical worship. They will incorporate 
platforms, altars, audio-visual and lighting 
systems and movement patterns for 
celebration of Masses. 

Veterans Stadium is a 7-tiered octorad 
that seats 66,000. JFK is 2,350 feet long by 
1,450 feet wide, encompassing an area of 
61.5 acres. The stage design for JFK 
should accommodate up to 300,000 view- 
ers both in the stadium and the surround- 
ing site (parking areas). 

Competitors must be registered ar- 
chitects in the United States. Architects 
not practicing within the jurisdiction of 
the Philadelphia chapter of the AIA must 
have associated with a Philadelphia firm 
in order to have entered the competition. 

More than one million people will 
gather in Philadelphia, August 1-8, 1976 to 
Participate in the Eucharistic Congress, a 
major spiritual assembly of world 
Catholics and other Christians. 

Cont. p. 17 


A great craft, but not a great mystery. 

Stained glass can alter light, í ompletely or partially 

It can create a mood or sustain It It is a great tradi 
tional craft that has kept pace with « ontemporary 
needs. In scores of ecclesiasti al, multi-purpose and 
commercial buildings for over tour decades...from the 
original design, to the manufacture, to the actual in- 
stallation... Rambusch Stained Glass Studio has added 
its distinctive touch to the unique signature ot the 
architect. Contact: William T. Weber 


consul tation/planning/design/fabr ication/installation 


stained glass/metal/wood/lighting/ ulti 


RAMBUSCH 


40 West 13 Street New York, N.Y. JOO! (212) 675-0400 


appointments 


NEW PROJECTS 


Salanter/Akiba/Riverdale Academy 
Riverdale, N.Y. 


Architects: Caudill, Rowlett, Scott 
Houston, Tex 


Located on the former estate of the late Arturo Toscanini in 
the Riverdale section of New York City, the S/A/R Ac ademy is 
designed to provide a view of the Hudson River while retain- 
ing the flat portion of the site for playfields. The result is a 
vertically open design, which combines a feeling of unity for 
the entire school with a sense of individuality and variety in 
the classroom areas 

By stair-stepping down the natural contours of the sloping 
site, the architects developed an open plan for the academic 
block of the school. Instructional spaces on two sides of the 
building connect with a shared central core of administration 
and learning resource areas a half-level below the instruc- 
tional spaces at every level of the building. For easy identifi- 
cation, each level is color-coded and further defined through 
the use of large, brightly-colored letters of the Hebrew 
alphabet 

Dr. Robert M. Finley, superintendent of the first open-plan 
school in the U.S., has said: “Too many buildings get in the 
way of a school's program. This doesn't happen at the 
Academy. The architect's dynamic solution and use of land 
open a wide range of program possibilities. Rarely have | 
seen a building with such tremendous flexibility. It allows 
you to change any program any time. The measure of that is 
the fact that it simultaneously and successfully houses two 
different programs.” 

The Academy has received a Bard Award for excellence in 
New York architecture. The Bard Awards were established 13 
years ago by the City Club of New York in memory of Albert 
S. Bard, who crusaded for more than half a century to im- 


prove the quality of civic design and urban architecture. 


SAD | vos OR 


- : in n Lies 
Richard Fleischman Architects, Inc. 


ARCHITECTURAL EXHIBIT I 
1975 San Antonio Conference 


The jury for the architectural 
exhibit at the 1975 San Antonio 
Conference is pleased to report one 
Honor Award and seven Merit 
Awards. In addition, they cite two 
projects, not usually judged with 
churches and synagogues, for 
Honorable Mention Awards, and 
single out two others for their 
potential worthiness. 

The jury found their duties 
pleasant and were gratified with the 
quality of the entries in a time of low 
religious construction volume. 


Robert L. Durham, FAIA, Chairman 
Robert R. Inslee, AIA 
Howard R. Meyer, FAIA E 1 A 
Downing A. Thomas, AIA DNE 2] 0» 


HONOR AWARD 
Sacred Heart Church 
Morrow County, Oh. 


Architects: 
Richard Fleischman Architects 
Cleveland Heights, Oh. 

The simplest, most modest church 
submitted. The plan is clear and 
beautifully proportioned. Each 
window and door is placed with 
masterly inevitability. The exterior 
forms are in fine balance, achieving 
great dignity. Materials are white 
exterior aluminum siding with 
aluminum doors and windows. The 
spaces provide for worship, religious 
education and administration — all 


à Richard Fleischman Architects, Inc 
well related. 
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Religious Arts Exhibit — 


1975 San Antonio 
Conference 


Honor Award 
“Twelve Tribes” 
Louise Kaish 
610 West End Ave. 
New York, N.Y. 10024 


Bruce C. Jones 


Honorable Mention 
“Menorah” 
(welded steel and bronze) 
Ted Egri 
Taos, N.M. 87571 


Honorable Mention 

12th Station of the Cross 
(copperplated steel and walnut) 
Heri Bert Bartscht 

1125 N. Canterbury Court 
Dallas, Tex. 75208 


The purpose of the Keligious Arts 
Exhibit at the Annual National 
Interfaith Conferences on Religion 
and Architecture is to encourage 
excellence in all arts intended for 
religious purposes. We hope to offer 
a stimulating experience for all who 
are concerned with the use of art in 
sacred space; and to provide 
exposure for artists working in the 
field. 

In addition to the entries accepted 
for exhibit at the San Antonio 
Conference, there was shown a 
running slide presentation 
representing a wide variety of work 
being done today for sacred space. 


Lyle Novinski, Dallas, Tex. 

Chairman, Religious Arts Exhibit Jury 
Mrs. Sylvia Plotkin, Phoenix, Ariz. 
Robert E. Rambusch, New York, N.Y. 


Honor Award 
"Joseph's Dream” 

William Jeffers 

Gail Morton Hanks 

Dee McCandless of 

Tres Manos (Wallhangings) 
1601 Pearl 

Austin, Tex. 78701 


THE RESPONSE 
OF 

RELIGIOUS 
INSTITUTIONS 
TO 

URBAN 
HUMANISM* 


by 

Rabbi Jack Bemporad 
Temple Emanu-El 
Dallas, Tex. 


The response of religious institu- 
tions to urban humanism is, of 
course, an extraordinarily complex 
and diversified subject. The question 
posed is involved with four variables, 
all of which relate to the issue of re- 
ligion: 

1. The dynamics of change and the 
necessity to re-categorize our under- 
standing of change and stability. 

2. The nature of a consumer- 
oriented society. 

3. The nature of technological 
process. 

4. The interpenetration of these 
three variables and the effect they 
produce on the nature of our under- 
standing of man. 

If we're going to talk about 
humanism, urban humanism, or any 
kind of humanism, we can only do 
that if we have some sense of what 
we mean as to the nature of man. 

In his book Technology and 


— 
* Edited transcript — address at San 
Antonio Conference on Religion and 
Architecture — April 1975 


Change, David Schoen claims that 
the basic problem is that most peo- 
ple, including most educated people, 
think that society is relatively static. 
However, he denies the validity of 
the static society and feels that if we 
embody a symbolism that makes us 
unprepared for the future when it ar- 
rives, we will be in great trouble. 
Schoen states that we've usually un- 
derstood change in the past by im- 
agining that we go from one stable 
state to another stable state, and that 
technology is the neutral instrument 
of that change, that is, of going from 
one state to another. Secondly, he 
says, we assume that whatever 
changes will take place, ultimately, 
will be for the good. Schoen says 
that both of these assumptions have 
to be challenged. Is there really such 
a thing as a stable framework and the 
priority of stability? He believes not 
and gives a number of examples. 

An especially challenging one is 
the gap between training and doing. 
Men are less able to see their lives as 
a period of professional training, fol- 
lowed by steady practice of their 
trade or profession. On the contrary, 
what one finds — according to all the 
evidence — is that when people have 
been trained in something, they have 
to learn continuously; many of them 
have to go from one occupation or 
profession to another. Ten years or 
so after receiving their Ph.D’s in one 
subject, men in some fields find that 
the questions they've dealt with are 
more or less obsolete, and they have 
to re-learn from scratch. Schoen says 
that the times we live in should be 
marked “Subject to change without 
notice." Without notice — why? 
Mainly because we react to change 
by what he calls selective inattention. 
Inasmuch as we don't pay attention 
to change, suddenly we're surprised 
when something happens. 

Now because of the fact that the 
framework of stability has disap- 
peared, according to Schoen, and 
therefore process has become prim- 
ary and permanence has become 
secondary, there has been a gradual 
deterioration of reference points for 
personal identity and for a sense of 
self. For example, it is less and less 
possible to explain who I am in terms 
of the job | do, the profession | rep- 
resent, the region of the country in 
which | live, the institution to which | 
belong, or the class or race from 
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which | come. The individual asks 
how should | act when the founda- 
tions of my self and the roots of my 
action disappear. 

Let me illustrate the kind of change 
we've had just since World War II. 
We've had four major revolutions in 
the last twenty-five years: the advent 
of the atomic age, the space age, the 
computer age, and most recently the 
age of biological engineering. All 
these are technological transforma- 
tions that have seriously affected our 
lives. But in order for us to under- 
stand change, in order for us to un- 
derstand technology, we have to ask 
how change and technology fit into 
the kind of society we live in. 

That question leads me to my sec- 
ond variable — that we live primarily 
in a consumer-oriented society. 
When you lived in the Middle Ages 
and you needed ten tables, you 
would go to a tablemaker, who 
would say, ‘‘Well that makes ten 
tables | have to make." He would 
proceed to make the prescribed ten 
tables. Then he would spend the rest 
of his time celebrating some 
religious holiday, or fishing, or doing 
nothing — because demand and 
supply were such that one sought to 
maintain a stable balance. Today, on 
the contrary, we have the creation of 
needs and the production of objects 
to meet the created needs. Now- 
adays we simply discover how to 
motivate people to want certain 
items and then we produce those 
items. Or we produce things and 
then convince people that they need 
them. Nothing is intrinsically wrong 
with a consumer-oriented society as 
long as one can distinguish between 
items of consumption and ethical 
values. The difficulty arises in a 
consumer-oriented society when the 
distinction between the consumption 
of perishable things and the con- 
sumption of values has been levelled 
so that there is no longer any sense 
of values transcending the process of 
consumption. Hannah Arendt has 
made, | think, the most profound 
statement on this subject in ''The 
Crisis in Culture," in her book of es- 
says Between Past and Future. Refer- 
ring to works of art, she says: “from 
a viewpoint of sheer durability, art 
works are clearly superior to all other 
things since they stay longer in the 
world than anything else. They are 
the worldiest of all things. Moreover, 


they are the only things without any 
function in the life process of soci- 
ety. Strictly speaking, they are fabri- 
cated not for men but for the world 
which is meant to outlast the life 
span of mortals, the coming and 
going of the generations.” 

She continues: ‘Cultural objects 
were first despised as useless by the 
Philistines, until the cultural Philis- 
tine seized upon them as a currency 
by which he bought a higher position 
in society, or acquired a higher de- 
gree of self esteem." Cultural values 
are treated now like all other values 
— mainly exchange values. As in the 
past, value usually has an economic 
content. It is something you can buy; 
it has a certain price. Naturally, when 
one is dealing with a mass society, 
which also has a consumer society 
trying to convince this mass society 
to consume, then Hannah Arendt is 
correct. She says: ''Mass society 
wants not culture but entertainment, 
and the wares offered by the enter- 
tainment industry are indeed con- 
sumed by society just like any other 
consumer goods. The products 
needed for entertainment serve the 
life process of society even though 
they may not be as necessary for this 
life as bread and meat. They serve as 
the phrase is ‘to while away time,’ 
and the vacant time which is whiled 
away is not leisure time. Strictly 
speaking, leisure time is that in 
which we are free from all cares and 
activities necessitated by the life pro- 
cess, and therefore free for the world 
and its culture. That’s what true leis- 
ure time would be. This vacant time 
is rather left-over time, which is still 
biological in nature, left over after 
labor and sleep have received their 
due. Vacant time which entertain- 
ment is supposed to fulfill. The en- 
tertainment industry is confronted 
with gargantuan appetities, and since 
its wares disappear in consumption, 
it must constantly offer new com- 
modities. In this predicament, those 
who produce for the mass media 
ransack the entire range of past and 
present culture in the hope of find- 
ing suitable material. This material, 
moreover, cannot be offered as it is. 
It must be altered in order to be- 
come entertainment; it must be pre- 
pared to be consumed easily. Mass 
culture comes into being when mass 
society seizes upon cultural objects, 
and its danger is that the life process 
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of society which, like all biological 
process, insatiably draws everything 
available into the cycle of 
metabolism, that is in the cycle of 
consumption, will literally consume 
the cultural objects, eat them up and 
destroy them. Of course, | am not re- 
ferring to mass distribution," she 
says, "when books or pictures and 
reproductions are thrown on the 
market cheaply to obtain group sale. 
This does not affect the nature of the 
objects in question, but their nature 
is affected when these objects them- 
selves are changed, rewritten, con- 
densed, digested, reduced to kitsch 
in reproduction, or in preparation for 
the movies — this does not mean 
that culture spreads to the masses 
but that culture is being destroyed in 
order to yield entertainment. The re- 
sult of this is not disintegration but 
decay — and those who actively 
promote it are not the Tin Pan Alley 
composers but a special kind of intel- 
lectual, often well-read and well- 
informed, whose sole function is to 
organize, decimate and change cul- 
tural objects in order to persuade the 
masses that “Hamlet” can be as en- 
tertaining as “My Fair Lady." 

No value system transcends the 
purveying of goods. This is the real 
danger. Let me give you just one 
word of illustration from the report- 
ing of news. It is obvious that many 
people depend upon television to 
find out what's going on in the 
world. An article by Robert McNeil 
some years ago in Harper's Magazine 
entitled "The News on TV and How It 
Is Made" is pertinent. In it McNeil 
said: “TV journalists are enmeshed 
in a system that looks upon news as 
another commodity, which sells or 
does not sell, attracts audiences or 
does not, which like other com- 
modities can be shaped, reworked 
and manipulated or simply dropped. 
Reporters contributing to television 
news shows receive fees ranging 
from $25 to $150 for each item used 
on a program containing commer- 
cials. A man may spend three or four 
days quietly digging for facts to sup- 
port a story, only to find himself re- 
ceiving a fee of $50 if his story is 
used, or nothing if his story does not 
pan out. His colleague, meanwhile, 
may use the same amount of time 
rushing to snatch an interview here 
and putting together a few superficial 
facts there, may place ten separate 


pieces on the air and may as a result 
pocket $500. Obviously, the system 
discourages methodological pursuit 
of information. The object is to get 
each story on the air and move on to 
something else.” 

In other words, in a consumer- 
oriented society where in fact man is 
seen as one large stomach and the 
key is to get the stomach larger and 
larger so that he can consume more, 
one can no longer make any distinc- 
tion concerning the work of the ob- 
jects of consumption. There is no 
level that transcends this process of 
consumption. Thus we have change 
that is geared to consumption. And if 
one asks whether it's dangerous if 
we're constantly consuming mind- 
lessly, then technology comes in to 
save the day. 

This leads to our third variable. 
The technologists tell us not to worry 
because technology is going to save 
us from this dilemma. How does 
technology save us? By trying to 
change the way you live? Or by trying 
to change the habits that you actually 
live by? No. Technology will come in 
and bail you out completely. Resear- 
chers say that you'll never get people 
to drive carefully for two reasons: 
first, because they release their un- 
conscious hostilities once they get 
behind the wheel, and second, be- 
cause so many people are taking 
drugs that one can't guarantee that 
the pill they've taken that morning 
won't impair their driving skills. 
Therefore, because there's no 
guarantee that they're going to drive 
carefully, technology can still come 
up with a solution to the problem — 
namely a crash-proof car. Take 
another example. We all know that 
smoking is no good for us. Sometime 
back, a researcher at Columbia Uni- 
versity invented a nicotine filter. 
Columbia immediately insisted upon 
having all the rights to it without 
even testing. Even though it turned 
out to be worthless, it did represent 
a technological way of resolving a 
social issue. 

There's really nothing wrong with 
that, and of course a great deal of 
technology is very important — cer- 
tainly medical technology is. But the 
technological mentality that | am talk- 
ing about is a very different thing. 

Note what Alvin Weinberg, of the 
Atomic Energy Commission, has said. 
In an article called “Can Technology 


Replace Social Engineering?" — treat- 
ing the subject of whether technol- 
ogy can convince people to change 
their lives, he says: “If | were to be 
asked who has given the world the 
more effective means of achieving 
peace, our great religious leaders 
who urged man to love their neigh- 
bors and thus avoid fights, or a 
weapons technology that simply pre- 
sents man with no rational alternative 
to peace, | would vote for the 
weapons technology. The peace we 
get," he continues, “is at best terri- 
bly fragile. | can't deny that. Yet, as I 
shall explain, | think technology can 
help stabilize our imperfect and pre- 
carious peace." 

Now we begin to wonder. Is tech- 
nology really the solution to all our 
problems? It's one thing to have 
technology do the things it ought to 
do. It's another thing when technol- 
ogy makes claims that far over-reach 
anything that technology has a right 
to claim. Theodore Warden, director 
of the space stations and planetary 
systems at Douglas Space Center, 
was very concerned about unem- 
ployment. He said, "Unemployment 
connotes idle leisure. If our people 
feel unwanted, unneeded and frus- 
trated, and they will feel that way if 
they don't have jobs, the conversion 
of this destructive leisure will be 
easy." He says that personality con- 
trol drugs will be available. ''Re- 
search into new pharmaceuticals 
promises to produce for us an array 
of drugs that we can use to tailor our 
moods and personalities." He gives 
some illustrations: “Wives of tomor- 
row might be able to drop into their 
husbands' morning cup of coffee an 
anti-grouch pill. Pills for euphoria or 
mystic contemplation might become 
commonplace. You take a certain pill 
when you go to church or 
synagogue. As we reach for a control 
mechanism, we leave behind free- 
dom because we wish to be control- 
led more. Frightening but more 
powerful will be the artificial mood 
modifiers which will range from mild 
stimulants to personality control and 
personality selection drugs.” 

Now a number of things about the 
technological mentality are, in my 
opinion, extraordinarily frightening. 
Let me elaborate. If one says that the 
means of resolving human problems 
is through technology, what happens 
is that such a resolution completely 


neglects the broader aspects of these 
problems and negates their full, 
human context. To state, as Wein- 
berg does, that technology can solve 
the problem of war and that the hyd- 
rogen bomb has done more for 
peace than all the religious leaders in 
history shows quite clearly where 
this mentality leads. The attempt to 
say that all questions should be sol- 
ved through technological proce- 
dures leads us to a situation that may 
very well be irreversible, since we 
are not fully aware of all the implica- 
tions and the effects that technologi- 
cal innovations produce both in our 
environment and in ourselves. It is 
this lack of understanding of the 
consequences of technological inno- 
vation which frightens me. Just think, 
we tested atom bombs extensively 
without having the foggiest notion 
that they led to such disastrous ef- 
fects upon human beings as thyroid 
cancer. We dumped DDT every- 
where and then we found that it 
threatened the world's ecological 
balance. 

The problem with technology is its 
boomerang effects that are un- 
foreseen. It's one thing to introduce 
a new development on a relatively 
small scale or to introduce it where 
you have controls, because one is 
not introducing it in a consumer soc- 
iety with its consumption-oriented 
values. But it's another thing to in- 
troduce it where you have no con- 
trols. 

When confronted with the possi- 
bility of genetic manipulation, of 
transforming the very nature of 
human life, then problems really 
arise. The possibility — perhaps soon 
to be an actuality — that through 
genetic manipulation on individuals 
society can, let's say, produce en- 
gineers, or whatever it desires, is 
chilling. What I'm warning against in 
effect is that practice outruns theory 
in technology. Furthermore, we may 
get involved with irreversible 
changes, and finally, there is the 
danger of no over-all coordination of 
means. Technology functions in 
terms of the most efficient means, 
and if everyone is trying to follow the 
most efficient means, the result is 
the overwhelming problem of lack of 
coordination. 

In an article, “What Man Can Make 
of Man,” Carl H. Hertz asks: “Is man 
really ready to play God?” He says 
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that one set of men, the biotechni- 
cians, will intervene in the lives of 
other people, “determining the traits 
of other people's children, present- 
ing parents with children not of their 
own procreation. The object of this 
programming, in whatever form it is 
carried out, may easily turn out to be 
the poor and the perilous, presuma- 
bly 'inferior' stock. For any applica- 
tion of this knowledge will take place 
within the framework of the existing 
distribution of power and privilege. 
Conceivably, the privileged may de- 
sire to fabricate a class to exploit.” 
He continues: "Specifically my ques- 
tion is not primarily whether genetic 
programming and other develop- 
ments will come, but under what 
conditions and limitations and with 
what protection of human rights and 
prudent constraint of utopianism. 
How shall limits and directions be 
set? How does the creature — be- 
come creator — understand himself, 
his powers, and his responsibilities?” 

Elting E. Morrison claims that tech- 
nology tends to create its own envi- 
ronment and set of conditions. Even 
more simply, "as the mechanism in- 
creases in power and scale, the ten- 
dency is to fit men into the machin- 
ery rather than to fit the machinery 
into the contours of the human situa- 
tion. We may be caught in the irony 
that at the very moment when we by 
our wit have developed the means to 
give us considerable control over our 
resistent natural environment, we fi- 
nally have produced in the means 
themselves an artificial environment 
of such complication that we cannot 
control it.” 

How do these variables | have dis- 
cussed affect the nature of man? 
Quite simply — there is no way of 
avoiding an internal transformation. 
The internal world of man, or the in- 
ternal order of man is shaken by the 
transformation of the external world; 
the manipulation and transformation 
of the environment will reshape and 
dull and annihilate man's internal ex- 
istence. Man is not just the agent — 
he is also the object of the tech- 
nological change. For this reason 
man is in such a precarious position. 
Never before has man had so much 
power to do — and yet never before 
has he felt so powerless. 

This is the dilemma of any kind of 
humanism in our time. What exacer- 

Cont. p. 16 
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MERIT AWARD 
University Presbyterian Church 
El Paso, Tex. 


Architects: 
The Pierce Lacey Partnership, 


This complex is distinguished by a 
dynamic floor plan exploding from a 
central worship space. The strength 
of the form and texture of the native 
rock masonry walls anchors the 
diverse volumes into an unified mass 
and echoes the mountain forms 
beyond. The strong masonry again 
masks some detailing problems. A 
good strong central worship space 
relates fundamentally with all other 
spaces. 


MERIT AWARD 
St. Timothy Church 
Centreville, Va. 


Architects: 
Lawrence Cook, Falls Church, Va. 


David Gallagher, Alexandria, Va. 


planned and thoughtfully detailed 
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with a sensitive relationship between 
the worship space and the ancillary 
buildings. The jury had some 
reservation about what may be 
glare-producing skylights between 
the structural elements. The entire 
composition is a commendable 
statement on both the interior and 
exterior. 


Richard Fleischman Architects, Inc. 


MERIT AWARD 


Our Lady of Perpetual Help three major well-juxtaposed spaces: 
Aurora, Oh. (1) nave to seat 500 having an 
intimate seating plan; (2) a triangular 

Architects: library-lounge which also serves as a 
Richard Fleischman Architects narthex; and (3) a small triangular 
Shaker Heights, Oh. chapel plus supporting areas. 

A charming enclosure of exterior Materials are exposed wood frame, 
and interior spaces, fresh in spirit, brick and natural finished wood 


Re COT 


Richard Fleischman Architects, Inc 


simple in form. The plan provides for shingles. 


Phillip MacMillan James & Associates 


MERIT AWARD 
St. Stephen Lutheran Church 


Bloomington, Minn. An unusual decision to convert an 
existing fellowship hall into worship 
Architects: space has led to a solution of 
Bergsted, Wahlberg, Bergquist, distinction. The flexible seating in an 
Rohkohl unsophisticated space is given 
St. Paul, Minn. distinction by the quality of the 
Consultant: chancel furniture. The entire plan is 
Dr. Frank Kacmarcik commendable for its directness and 
St. Paul, Minn. simplicity. 
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Phillip MacMillan James & Associates 
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Frederick Toma MERIT AWARD A very strong exterior expression 
P us Peace Lutheran Church providing a symbol in its community. 
Architectural Exhibit — Oxford, Miss. An unique use of sanctuary space 


1975 San Antonio Conference allows appropriate ultimate 
Architects: expansion. The central worship area 


Hill/Armour Associated Architects, allows its use as a theatre in the 

Memphis, Tenn. round or as a meeting hall. The site 
development is skillfully 
accomplished. 


Architects: Cohen and Haft, Holtz, Kerxton, MERIT AWARD 
Karabekir & Associates — B'Nai Israel Synagogue Complex 
Silver Spring, Md. Rockville, Md. Ronald N. Anderson 


A beautifully 
articulated plan with a yere E 
marvelous hierarchy of serving / i 
functioning space consistent i 
in detail throughout. 4 —— g 
An impressive central m 
pem 


worship space. 


MERIT AWARD An unusually well-designed 

Student Center for the Lutheran flexible worship and fellowship 

Church (near a large Texas space. The crisp detailing in both 

university) buildings and chancel furniture adds yT 
quality to the environment created. 

Architects: The building with its roof parking has 

Ford, Powell & Carson been skillfully and tastefully related 

San Antonio, Tex. to the site and to its community. | 


PARKING ROOF 


1975 SAN ANTONIO 
CONFERENCE — POST MORTEM 


In April of 1975 there was gathered 
in San Antonio a group of about 150 
persons who were in some way in- 
terested or involved in religion and 
architecture. This Annual National In- 
terfaith Conference on Religion and 
Architecture was one of a long dis- 
tinguished line of annual confer- 
ences held in many cities around the 
country and concerned with a great 
variety of currently popular themes. 
These themes have always been de- 
veloped to give the architect, the ar- 
tist and the liturgist a maximum op- 
portunity to expand his thinking in 
the development of his particular 
role in religious building. 

The architect, being of a vision- 
oriented profession, is encouraged 
to develop a visual symbolism for 
those needs and ideas presented by 
the liturgist. The success of such 
symbolic representation depends 
upon the sensitivity of the designer's 
perception and his ability to translate 
the liturgical statement into a physi- 
cal statement with such creativity that 
the liturgy will be reinforced by the 
liturgical setting. 

The role of the liturgist (or what- 
ever title should be assigned to the 
one who officially represents reli- 


gion) is that of theological interpreter. 


Here is required a vision of the ab- 
Stract and an understanding of 
Spiritual experiences that allows 
proper symbolic representation that 
will extend such experiences to the 
greater involvements in life. To put it 
another way, the liturgist should 
seek to understand theological sym- 
bolism on a spiritual level and be 
able to translate. this understanding 
to an intellectual level. 

In order to fulfill any of these 
roles, it is necessary for the indi- 
vidual to subject himself accasionally 
to a brutalization of the thinking pro- 
cess wherein ideas and practices can 
be torn apart, analyzed and reassem- 
bled. The resulting reaction can be 
shattering at first, leading to com- 


by 
Eldon F. Wood, AIA 
Alexandria, Va. 
President, GRA 


plete confusion. Hopefully, there will 
follow a clearer, more objective un- 
derstanding of one’s original pre- 
mises. The conclusions of the Rev. 
Richard McAlister elsewhere in this 
issue typify one such reaction. Father 
McAlister's convictions may not have 
been changed by the Conference but 
his exposure to the broader spec- 
trum of ideas gave him a better un- 
derstanding of just what it is that 
gives real substance to his convic- 
tions. 

Father McAlister addresses another 
characteristic of the annual confer- 
ence, namely, the interfaith make-up 
of the program and the participants. 
This diversity could also lead to 
complete confusion but this is actu- 
ally what provides the greatest 
strength. No one really expects 
unanimity from such an interfaith 
representation, and so there is a de- 
mand for both sincerity and under- 
standing. 

To be agreed with constantly may 
satisfy some but this condition has 
never existed at a national confer- 
ence where the variety of differences 
has been legion. There have been 
ego trips entitled "don't build any 
more religious buildings until —” 
which have been great for shock and 
notoriety, and may have even added 
some tempering sanity to both 
theology and design. Reactions to 
such radical statements have led to 
backlashes of all kinds, wherein the 
justified need for churches and 
synagogues and temples has been 
strongly debated and defended. 
Some have gone so far as to say that 
religious buildings are not only 
necessary but the more monumental 
the better. 

Then along came 1975 and San An- 
tonio with the theme of "Urban 
Humanism." In other years at other 
places urbanism denoted violence, 
social injustice and racial strife, lead- 
ing to much self-flagellation but not 
very many workable solutions. San 
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Antonio was different. Here ur- 
banism was beautiful. Here people 
had used their natural and human re- 
sources to alter the tide of undesira- 
ble urban development. There are 
few monuments as such (except the 
Alamo which is another story en- 
tirely), because most of those places 
of great historical significance are 
being utilized for some beneficial 
purpose. A former convent is being 
restored by and for a group involved 
in teaching and performing a variety 
of handicraft skills. An abandoned, 
baronial brewery will be a combina- 
tion museum and an arts and crafts 
merchandising center. San Jose Mis- 
sion is a museum but it also houses a 
working congregation, and a river 
once scheduled to be filled and 
paved is now the very essence of the 
city’s character. The human re- 
sources of San Antonio are also ob- 
vious in the vast array of national 
Origins and religions in the popula- 
tion make-up. To the early inhabi- 


tants — Indians, Spaniards, 
Chicanos, Frenchmen and “Ameri- 
cans” — have been added Scandina- 


vians, Jews, Germans and other Cen- 
tral Europeans, each adding his spe- 
cial contribution to the formation of 
a great urban identity. 

If the city overwhelmed the Con- 
ference, no one really cared because 
this was a “soft” conference. The 
material was useful but not con- 
troversial. The exhibits, while good, 
had no surprises. The speakers were 
outstanding but there were no 
bombshells. Yet for real impact, few 
speakers have excelled the 
straightforward presentation at the 
closing banquet. O'Neil Ford is a 
resident of San Antonio, an architect 
of international stature and a man 
capable of matching the style of his 
delivery to the message itself. Inter- 
mixed with a slide show covering ev- 
erything from automobiles to the 
fabric of a Mexican village was a sim- 
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bates this dilemma is that when we 
turn to philosophy and those areas 
that should give us a vision of man — 
instead of giving us a vision of man 
who has control over these three var- 
iables, namely change, consumer- 
society and technology — they give 
us a vision of man totally incapable 
of coping with them. The dominant 
philosophers of existentialism — 
Heiddegger, Sartre — say that man 
comes from nothingness; he en- 
counters nothingness; he has a 
sense of nothingness; he has an 
awareness of the precariousness of 
his being — his powerlessness in the 
face of the constant changes that 
beset him and engulf him. 
Philosophical thinking has effected a 
total transformation of conceptualiz- 
ing man wherein reason has abdi- 
cated and will become dominant. 
The rational, goal-oriented nature of 
man is being atrophied and his will 
and desires are being expanded 
without end. | don’t think anyone 
has said this better than Gabriel Mar- 
cel in his book on technology: “The 
materialistic mode of thought in our 
time is showing itself capable of 
bringing into being a world which 
more and more tends to verify its 
own materialistic posture." Here in 
the place of materialistic, we can put 
technological, and we find in effect 
that the technological society tends 
to verify and validate its own tech- 
nological posture. It does so by de- 
emphasizing all else and concentrat- 
ing on the technological in itself. 
Marcel says: "Does not the inva- 
sion of our life by techniques today 
tend to substitute satisfaction on a 
material level for spiritual joy? Satis- 
faction on the material level for 
spiritual disquiet. And do not the 
satisfied and the unsatisfied tend to 
come together in a common medioc- 
rity? The fact is that to the average 
man today, whose inner life tends to 
be a rather dim affair in any case, 
technological progress seems the in- 
fallible method by which he can 
achieve a sort of generalized comfort 
apart from which he finds it impossi- 
ble to imagine happiness." He con- 
tinues: "Technological achievements 
tend to seem more and more the 
chief, if not the only mark of man's 
superiority to the animals." In the 
era of absolute technology, freedom 
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and identity must take on a new 
meaning or become meaningless. 
That's where the whole issue of 
urban humanism comes in. 

Victor Ferkiss in his book 
Technological Man has summed it 
up: "Other men can change your 
society, your economy, and your 
physical environment. Eventually, 
they will be able to force you to live 
in a world with neither trees nor 
oceans, if they choose. Running and 
hiding becomes increasingly difficult. 
They can make you love them so that 
you need not go to the stake. They 
can alter your identity by controlling 
how you are brought up and what 
your experiences are. They can even 
program your children genetically in 
advance of birth — but perhaps more 
disturbing is the fact that you can do 
all these things yourself. You can 
change your appearance or even 
your sex, your mood and your 
memory. You can even decide what 
you want your children to look like, 
but if you can be whatever you want 
to be, how will you distinguish the 
real you from the chosen you?" Who 
is it that is doing the choosing? That's 
the problem with any kind of 
humanism. So we're thrown back on 
what is the ultimate nature of man — 
and until we've resolved that prob- 
lem, we can't even begin to talk 
about these other issues. 

Man is constituted by his inner- 
relationships. He's not a self- 
sufficient substance, having his own 
invulnerable principle which works 
itself out in his growth. Rather man is 
continuously in a give-and-take bal- 
ance with his environment. Here 
Whitehead's term "mutual imma- 
nence'" is more exact. The idea that 
man is constituted by his relation- 
ships raises some critical issues with 
respect to his nature, his freedom 
and his possibilities. Now the tech- 
nological mentality tends to reinforce 
the image of man as a creature of 
impulses and desires. Can a man so 
reduced control technology? That's 
the question. 


Can an atrophied man, who has 
become an enlarged stomach, con- 
trol technology? Is it purely acciden- 
tal that technology has become 
dominant at a time when men's 
values are sensate, to use Sirokin's 
designation, namely only concerned 
with pleasure and gratification. There 
is very little in man's self-image, as 


presented by philosophy today, 
which can in any way be capable of 
controlling technological growth. 
You see, change must be made by 
man. We must be the subjects or 
agents of change, however much we 
may also be the objects of such 
transformation. And it's here | think 
that religion has to begin to raise its 
voice and make some response to 
this. May I say that here is what | 
think becomes the fundamental 
problem of religious institutions. The 
fundamental problem of religious in- 
stitutions is to cope with these four 
variables in a manner that reaffirms 
the spiritual character of man, as op- 
posed to the high-grade, animalistic, 
consuming, technology-oriented 
character of man. And therefore | be- 
lieve that the real task of man — and 
thus the real task of religious institu- 
tions — is to give man a sense of self, 
a sense of his own integrity in the 
midst of a society that fragmentizes 
him. 

The task of religious institutions is 
to help man go through these stages 
of transformation — to help orient 
goals and ends in terms of ethical 
norms. It seems to me that the real 
task of religion today is to make 
some sense of what these ethical 
norms are and to orient men's lives 
so that they are aware of these 
norms. A religious institution has to 
be a place for spiritual repair in a 
world that is basically fragmentizing 
and dehumanizing. Increasingly we 
will find that since technology re- 
quires a knowledge explosion — not 
knowledge in the sense of wisdom 
but knowledge in the sense of 
know-how, in the sense of knowing 
effective means — our parishioners 
are wont to be technologically edu- 
cated in a way that far transcends 
anything that we've had or experi- 
enced in the past. So it seems to me 
that the task of religion in our day 
must be to embody spiritual forms in 
such a way as to help the individual 
to cope with these variables through 
some kind of integrity, some kind of 
goal orientation, some kind of ethical 
norms. This seems to be the chal- 
lenge of today. 

How can one achieve personal in- 
tegration, creativity, openness — all 
those things that make for the self- 
conscious living of life? I think that 
the only way we can approach this 
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Boston: 
A Living Laboratory 


(Preservation News, August 1975) 


1st and 2nd Church 


Charles River Park Synagogue 


Hutchins Photography, Inc. 


Old St. Stephens Church 


"What is Boston? Ask a ‘proper Bostonian’ and you will be told 
that Boston means a sense of tradition, of style, not found in 
other cities. An educator will tell you of the city’s world- 
renowned schools, colleges and universities. An architect will 
tell you about its buildings — from the designs of Charles Bul- 
finch and H. H. Richardson to Walter Gropius and I. M. Pei. A 
historian will talk about the seeds of the American Revolution 
sown there 200 years ago. And an author will tell you how much 
he hopes for increased sales if his next book or play is ‘banned 
in Boston.’ Indeed Boston is all of these things and more. But for 
preservationists it is a living laboratory where new programs and 
ideas are constantly being tried.” 

The 1976 National Interfaith Conference on Religion and 
Architecture, to be held in Boston, July 6-8 at the Copley Plaza 
Hotel will attempt to provide a perspective on the changing tra- 
dition in religious design over a 200-year period. Plenary and 
workshop sessions will concern themselves with various aspects 
of restoration and renewal of religious facilities. Included in the 
Conference program will be a tour of significant examples of 
historic and contemporary design. 
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The Marketing Council invites you to write any of the 
Stained Glass Association of America members listed here 
for a free sketchbook and more information: 


Church Art Glass Studios, 

152 Helena St., 

San Francisco, Ca. 94124 
Cummings Studios, 

193 Mill St., 

San Rafael, Ca. 94901 
Louise Pullen, 

1420 Manor PI., 

Del Monte Fairways, 

Monterey, Ca. 93940 
St. George's Stained Glass Works, 

1389F N. Main St., 

Walnut Creek, Ca. 94596 
Penelope Comfort Starr Stained Glass, 

649 San Anselmo Ave., 

San Anselmo, Ca. 94960 
Steven R. Frank Studios, 

8127 Melrose Ave., 

Los Angeles, Ca. 90046 
Watkins Stained Glass Studio, 

2940 S, Galapago St., 

Englewood, Colo. 80110 
Fredrica H. Fields Studio, 

561 Lake Ave., 

Greenwich, Conn. 06830 
Illinois Valley Glass & Mirror, 
3300-10 N.E. Adams St., 

Peoria, IIl. 61603 

Stained Glass Specialists, Inc., 
3632 Stratford Rd., 
Evansville, Ind. 47710 

City Glass Specialty, Inc., 
2124 S. Calhoun St., 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 46804 

Penco Studios of Louisville, 
1137 Bardstown Rd., 
Louisville, Ky. 40204 

Pounds Stained Glass, Inc., 
3840 Veterans Blvd., 
Metairie, La. 70002 

Charles J. Connick Associates, 
9 Harcourt St., 
Boston, Mass. 02116 

John Terrence O'Duggan Studio, 
116 St. Botolph St., 
Boston, Mass. 02115 


Welch's Creativity Studio, 
12 Centre Ave., Rte. 123, 
Rockland, Mass. 02370 

Wilbur H. Burnham Studios, 
458 Main St., 

Wakefield, Mass. 01880 


Architectural Research Corp., 
13030 Wayne Rd., 
Livonia, Mi. 48150 


Gaytee Studios, Inc., 
2837 DuPont Ave. S., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 55408 
Fadel's Stained Glass Studio, 
7524 Wornall Rd., 
Kansas City, Mo. 64114 


Kansas City Art Glass Studio, 
2214 McGee St., 
Kansas City, Mo. 64108 


Edward W. Hiemer & Co., 
141 Wabash Ave. at Crooks, 
Clifton, N. J. 07011 
J. & R. Lamb Studios, 
151 Walnut St., 
Northvale, N. J. 07647 


Durhan Studios, Inc., 
115 E. 18th St., 
New York, N. Y. 10003 
Rambusch Decorating Co., 
th St. 


New York, N. Y. 10011 
High Point Glass & Decorative Co., 
. 0. Box 10 


ox 101, 
High Point, N. C. 27261 
Stained Glass Associates, 
P. 0. Box 1531, 
Raleigh, N. C. 27602 
Laws Stained Glass Studio, 
Turnersburg Rd., 
Rte. 4, Box 377, 
Statesville, N. C. 28677 
Franklin Art Glass Studio, 
222 E. Sycamore $t., 
Columbus, 0. 43206 
Hon Glass, 
6348 Cambridge Ave., 
Cincinnati, 0. 45230 
Phillips Stained Glass Studios, 
2538 E. 93rd St., 
Cleveland, 0. 44104 
White Associates, 
3110 Glenn PI. N.W., 
Canton, 0. 44708 
John W. Winterich & Associates, 
25901 Fargo Ave., 
Cleveland, 0. 44146 
Heritage Art Glass Co., Inc., 
2610 S. Harvard, 
Tulsa, Okla. 74120 
Edward J. Byrne Studio, 
5 Cherry La., 
Doylestown, Pa. 18901 
Hunt Stained Glass Studios, 
1756 W. Carson St., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 15219 
Pittsburgh Stained Glass Studio, 
Warden & McCartney Sts., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 15220 
Willet Stained Glass Co., 
10 E. Moreland Ave., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 19118 
Kehrle Stained Glass Studio, 
2829 Bachman Dr., 
Dallas, Tex. 75220 
Orco, Inc., | 
8126 Broadway, | 
San Antonio, Tex. 78209 | 
Conrad Pickel Studio, 
21415 W. Green Field Ave., 
New Berlin, Wis. 53151 
Conrad Schmitt Studios, 
2405 S. 162nd St., 
New Berlin, Wis. 53151 
Bullas Glass, Ltd., 
15 Joseph St., 
Kitchner, Ont., Canada 
Cardera Art Studio, 
2413 1A St., S.E., 
Calgary T2G 2L6, Alta., Canada 
Vitrales y Mosaicos, 
Camerones 667, 
Mexico 16, D. F., Mexico 
Zyuzyo Syosi Co., Inc., 
Sakaemati Bldg., 
Nisiki 3 Tyome Nakake, 
Nagoya, Japan 


STAINED GLASS ASSOCIATION 
OF AMERICA 
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RESTORATION 
AND 


PRESERVATION* 


by 

Mrs. Mary Ann Beinecke 
President, 

Hoosuck Community 
Resources Corporation 
North Adams, Mass. 


| am an active Preservationist. But 
what is Preservation? There is virtu- 
ally no common understanding 
about Preservation. We all have a 
sense that we mean the same thing, 
but believe me it is no common 
sense. | have rarely heard anything 
like common sense when Preserva- 
tion is bruited about. It has a mys- 
tique, seeming to belong to the 
privileged few who are in the know. 
The entire subject is fraught with 
"no-nos." 

Preservation cannot succeed in any 
relevant manner until the majority of 
the citizens of this country under- 
stand that Preservation is a viable al- 
ternative to other action. We must 
reach a common understanding of 
what Preservation means; we must 
show it to be meaningful — to be 
relevant — to be understood by 
more than a handful of people. 

Preservation that is elitist will in- 
creasingly lose the sense of priority 
because it remains outside the main- 
stream oí concern. A sense of 
urgency is essential to process and 
communication is essential to a 
sense of urgency. Communication 
implies "with" rather than communi- 


cation “to.” | continue to believe 
that the real problem is just that — 
lack of communication — and even 


when dialogue takes place, few peo- 
ple really listen and there exists a 
basic lack of comprehension and 
agreement as to the meaning of 
words. | can illustrate my point by 
discussing a quotation from a Na- 
tional Trust publication, Historic 
Preservation: 

"Preservation leaders have told us 
to be activists. We tie ourselves to 


* Summary of statement presented at 
San Antonio Conference on Religion 
and Architecture, April 1975 
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trees or buildings so they will not be 
torn down. We picket in front of 
threatened structures. We write let- 
ters to our Congressmen and other 
government officials. We petition in 
court to save a park from being re- 
placed by an interstate highway. In a 
world becoming increasingly indif- 
ferent to history and historical land- 
marks and sites, we must be activists 
if we are to put across the impor- 
tance of preservation. In most cases, 
preservation will not come about if 
we sit back in our rocking chairs and 
merely hope that a building will be 
saved from the wrecker. The preser- 
vationist must get out of the rocking 
chair and fight for the building." 

Getting in or out of rocking chairs 
is not the point; getting out of a 
rocking chair to save a building may 
not help. Might it be better to stay in 
the rocking chair and think? What 
does it mean to be an activist? | had 
always thought of an activist as one 
who actually did something in con- 
trast to one who talked about it. It 
appears, however, that it signifies a 
person who works to effect social 
change through citizen involvement. 

Conservation, Preservation, Restor- 
ation, Rehabilitation, Reproduction, 
Reconstruction, Renewal, Re-use, 
ReCycle are words closely related. 
Without reference to a dictionary, ! 
am going to tell you what these 
words mean to me. In doing so, it 
will probably become immediately 
obvious that we have a semantic dif- 
ficulty. 

CONSERVATION — To treat so it 
can continue to exist, to save for fu- 
ture use, to ration. 

PRESERVATION — To keep in cot- 
ton batting, store in the attic, pickle, 
maintain in its present condition, to 
seal off from contact. 

RESTORATION — To fix up. Put 
back to its original shape, appear- 
ance and condition — good health 
and spirits — active. 

REHABILITATION — To help, to 
support, to prop up, change, repair 
to service once more. 

REPRODUCTION — An imitation, a 
new something, a copy, not as good 
as the original. 

RECONSTRUCTION — To build 
again, to remember. 

RENEWAL — Another chance, 
clean up, start over, a new look. 

RE-USE — Same old thing, gradu- 
ally wearing out. 


RE-CYCLE — Conservation of 
energy and resources. A new pro- 
duct from old ingredients. 


“The preservationist must get out 
of the rocking chair and fight for the 
building." How do we define saving 
buildings? Is it really Historic Preser- 
vation we are concerned about? 
Local history? Architectural history? 
Ethnic history? Contemporary his- 
tory? 

Why should we knock ourselves 
out to save some old building, which 
no longer has an economic use, 
while we simultaneously ignore and 
allow the ugly and the cheap, the 
throwaway, the neon in the new? 
Should we not be as concerned and 
informed about the proposed design 
for the new hotel as we are with the 
earlier design for the old railroad sta- 
tion? Were the citizens who allowed 
the latter better informed about 
aesthetic matters and material skills 
than we? 

Restoration is like a good spring 
cleaning — good for the soul. In 
North Adams, Mass. we are about to 
begin restoration of the exterior of 
The Windsor Mill. The architects are 
arguing about whether the brick ex- 
terior should be restored to appear 
as new, or whether the patina of age 
should be left. The decision of the 
architects now is to wash it because 
it is thought that the local citizenry 
will be disappointed if the appear- 
ance is not greatly altered. In doing 
so, the surface protection will be re- 
duced. It will be less conserved, 
more restored and not preserved. 
How objects and buildings are saved 
in the first place and brought to the 
attention of experts is, ! think, pre- 
servation. Preservation, then, is a 
matter of judgment. Judgment as to 
whether an object has been designed 
and made in a manner fitting and 
proper to its use and material re- 
quires education. It requires com- 
parison. The more Sung Chinese 
vases | see, the easier it is going to 
be for me to select the one to pre- 
serve as most representative not 
necessarily of Sung vases but as most 
representative of the best of Sung 
vases. 

| am not terribly concerned about 
getting out of a rocking chair and 
fighting for a building. I've done that 
and it doesn't necessarily work. | do 
believe in getting out and fighting for 


a whole, for a community in which 
balance may once more be restored, 
fragmentation mended and total en- 
vironmental education and planning 
implemented by professionals. | do 
think we should be activists in the 
sense of working together for social 
change. If we cannot adjust our- 
selves to new ways that are old ways, 
human ways, we will be doomed to 
fail. | do not think the world is grow- 
ing increasingly indifferent to history 
and the landmarks of history. | see 
just the reverse. 

For too many years the landmark 
attitude has been out of context and 
unrelated to the needs of the com- 
munity. Needs unquestionably 
change, or at the least are re- 
defined. We can assist in a re- 
definition of need. If we want pre- 
servation to become an accepted 
part of the ongoing flow, we have to 
get it on the agenda. 

However, if each of us were to 
take responsibility for maintaining 
and preserving all that former gener- 
ations built and used — whether we 
need it or not — we are going to 
have precious little time left in which 
to create anything ourselves. If, 
however, we concern ourselves with 
change, with building new ways for 
today and tomorrow, we will find not 
only a usefulness but a need for the 
old — for now and for the immediate 
future. What we seem to have lost is 
a sense of continuum. 

Old cities made sense. They grew 
in response to human needs in rela- 
tion to the geography. There is an 
organic logic in their framework and 
a meaningful link between buildings, 
neighborhoods, streets and nature. 
They were built at a time when the 
automobile was not a way of life, and 
when people of all walks of life not 
only worked together but lived near 
one another within walking distance 
from work. The reason for these 
cities may long since have disap- 
peared and the framework may have 
become obscured, but careful ar- 
chaeological study has révealed the 
mechanics of this framework, from 
which one can reconstruct former 
modes of existence. 

In order to test whether indeed the 
social consciousness of a region 
could be raised to such a level that 
the whole became a community in 
the true sense of working together to 
renew its identity, | came out of my 


comfortable rocking chair to become 
involved in North Adams, Mass. and 
the Berkshire Mountain region. 

My intent was to demonstrate by 
means of a real situation that historic 
preservation, arts and crafts, educa- 
tion could function as the means for 
revitalization of the sinking economy 
of this distressed area. Only in a real 
project would the real problems pro- 
totypical of any city be isolated, the 
emotions and prejudices bared. 
Searching for solutions to these 
problems, testing methods, could 
point the way for other cities and 
towns, could expose ineffective 
codes, rules, laws, programs at the 
local, regional, state and federal 
levels. It would also identify the 
funding mechanisms open to any city 
seeking to renew itself, to pull itself 
up by its bootstraps. 

This open-ended project would 
succeed only if the community de- 
cided it needed it to succeed. It 
therefore had to be carefully nur- 
tured until such time as that com- 
munity was mature enough in its 
choices to make decisions. This 
time-consuming process, in the end, 
would be the most effective. 

The private non-profit corporation 
that was formed as a community de- 
velopment corporation will be three 
years old this June. We have four his- 
toric districts in the National Register 
— including most of the churches — 
and we have carried all four through 
the pre-planning, planning and con- 
ceptual stages. We have finished 
schematics on two and implementa- 
tion begins next month on exterior 
restoration of buildings along a 19th 
century street of stores and resi- 
dences and the exterior of a 150,000 
sq. ft. mill complex. Street and park 
renovation and landscaping of these 
two and a major entrance to the city 
begins at the end of summer as will 
the interior restoration of the mill. 
We have been successful in bringing 
a developer to town who has re- 
tained our architects to design the 
Urban Renewal area in the heart of 
the city. We are now programming 
the interior of The Windsor Mill to 
house workshops for those artisans 
in The Windsor Guild and the Wind- 
sor Guild School. Many are already 
in - house. An architect - environ- 
mentalist has joined the archi- 
tural staff so that with the eyes 
of an environmentalist in the body of 
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an architect (and the human com- 
mitment to change that that implies), 
he will design for the future viability 
of the project and plan to utilize al- 
ternative energy resources. 

| have rambled on a bit about con- 
servation and preservation as it re- 
lated to getting a job done, to 
awakening a new urban humanism, 
but | have said little about Restora- 
tion. The subject of Restoration is a 
touchy one for me. | have very real 
doubts about the interpretation of 
the word because it is unfinished. 
Restored to what? This has been the 
single cause of the most mischief. | 
believe in use and | do not under- 
stand how anyone can restore any- 
thing unless the use is known, and 
its economic viability is ascertained. 
And yet, the entire country is bewail- 
ing the fact that certain buildings are 
being torn down. They will continue 
to be torn down, and they should be 
if they are not perceived as useful for 
any reason. After the local Historical 
Society has restored and occupied 
the mansion of one of its most pres- 
tigious local families, what happens 
to the rest of the town? Are we really 
restoring a city when all the impor- 
tant wealthy homes are museums, 
the former places of industry re- 
moved, the small row houses and 
farmhouses destroyed, hotels razed 
in favor of Holiday and Sheraton 
Inns, commercial streets gutted for 
Urban Renewal, center cities dead 
because of shopping centers outside 
of town? Who's kidding who? Now is 
the opportunity for change. The de- 
mise of the automobile and the 
economy is forcing the closing of a 
multitude of A&P's. The challenge for 
tomorrow might well be “How do we 
adapt shopping centers and schools 
to use?" 

| am terribly excited over the op- 
portunities | see right now on the 
horizon. Something magical is hap- 
pening. It has to do with worship, 
with people together, with concern, 
with commitment, with striving, with 
beauty, with hands-on, with materi- 
als, with work. The truth can be seen 
in that our young were the first to 
perceive this vision. It will last. Some 
of us who are fortunate indeed are 
swept up into it. That’s what Restora- 
tion is — it’s Resurrection. From the 
old will come the new. But it must be 
new. It is the creation that is the pro- 
cess that sweeps all before it. Lj 
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Gimbels East, N.Y. Abbott-Merkt & Co., N.Y., Architects. Photo: Gil Amiaga 


THE NATURAL BALANCE BETWEEN ARCHITECTURE AND NATURE 


ature permanently expresses her unfading beauty and dignity in 
Buckingham Slate € » rich individuality of natural cleft texture 
blends the architectural design honestly with its environment. It 
affords the architect the perfect material to give fee ing and meaning 
jus architecture. On the practical side, Buckingham Slate ® 
has fine grained density, hardnes and soundness. For interior flooring, 
exterior paving or paneling it offers maintenance-free durabilit 
Write for information or see our catalogs in Sweet's architectural files, 
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IS THERE A TRUE ROLE FOR ART IN THE 
RELIGIOUS COMMUNITY?* 
b 


The topic for this afternoon's dis- 
cussion: “Is There a True Role for Art 
in the Religious Community?" is both 
provocative and challenging. | view 
art as the handmaiden of religion. As 
philosophy was the handmaiden of 
theology, so art serves as the hand- 
maiden of religious tradition. Art is 
the heritage of all mankind for it is 
innate in every human being. It 
arises originally from purely practical 
purposes in the formation of tools 
and other objects, and stems also 
from a desire for communication. 
The question of Jewish art has always 
presented a problem. What first 
comes to mind in dealing with this 
question is the admonition given at 
Mt. Sinai: “You shall not make for 
yourself any statue or picture." Now 
one can understand the meaning of 
this text in two ways: either as a pro- 
hibition of all representative art in 
general, or as a prohibition only of 
specifically idolatrous art. 

Even though Jewish law had an 
aversion to figurative art, artistic ex- 
pression, far from being prohibited, 
was actually encouraged. It was 
created either for educational pur- 
poses or for what is known as 
Hiddurmitzvah, that is the adorn- 
ment of the implements of ritual. 
There was always a role for art in 
Judaism. The art of embellishing 
biblical ritual, legal or even secular 
books was one of the most important 
ways a Jew could express his devo- 
tion to the written word. 

Although biblical Judaism had the 
second commandment regarding 
graven images, there was never any 
prohibition of artistic expression. No 
fear of idolatry can be detected in 
the detailed instructions given by 
Moses on how to build the taberna- 
cle and its ritual implements, includ- 
ing specific details of how to adorn 
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Temple Beth Israel 
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the Ark with two winged cherubim, 
between whom God dwelt. This evi- 
dence would indicate that from the 
very earliest time, regardless of the 
ancient law prohibiting idol worship, 
the Jew's need for artistic expression 
was acknowledged. 

The existence of a mid-third cen- 
tury synagogue in Dura Europos on 
the Euphrates which had its entire 
wall covered with frescoes-of biblical 
stories is vitally important. The paint- 
ings which do not show the correct 
biblical sequence, portray episodes 
from the lives of the patriarchs, the 
prophets and the kings. Although 
these pictures are significant for their 
symbolic value, they also indicate 
that pictorial art was very much alive 
and was part of the experience of the 
Jewish people. In many synagogues 
today there is a renaissance of Jewish 
art evidenced in the art exhibits and 
the building of Judaica museums. 

"This is my God and I will beautify 
Him." It is thus that rabbinic tradi- 
tion rendered the verse in Exodus 
15:2, a rendering that required that 
all the objects Jews use in the per- 
formance of religious duties shall be 
aesthetically pleasing so that they 
may truly worship God in the beauty 
of holiness. 

The rabbis interpreted these verses 
later in the Midrash in this form: 
“Adorn thy self before Him in the 
performance of the commandments. 
Make before Him a goodly booth, 
and a goodly palm branch, and a 
goodly ram's horn, a shofar, and a 
goodly fringe for your garments, and 
a beautiful cover for the Torah and 
bind it up with beautiful wrappings.” 
Jewish ceremonial objects revolved 
around religious worship both in the 
synagogue and the home. Their his- 
tory and their forms are as different 
as Judaism is in its very basic teach- 
ings. Certain ceremonial objects 
were introduced by different leaders 
at different times and in different cul- 
tures. 

Today there is an urgent need for 
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skilled craftsmen both among Jews 
and non-Jews to create new ideas for 
ceremonial art. The tragedy is that 
we have been inundated with cheap 
tinny ceremonial objects made in 
Japan which have no artistic value 
and which degrade the spiritual value 
of many of our ceremonial objects. 
We need a new kind of perception of 
ceremonial art by those who have 
the knowledge, understanding and 
wisdom to create the kind of cere- 
monial art which will inspire the fu- 
ture of our tradition. 

The ceremonial art of the Jewish 
people testifies to the diversity of 
Judaism, for not only did the form 
and decoration of the ceremonial ob- 
jects vary from country to country, 
and from century to century, but 
with special objects used for differ- 
ent purposes. It revealed the flexibil- 
ity and the adaptability of Judaism 
which introduced new objects as a 
way of life. Art in the Jewish tradition 
has a role to play today to introduce 
new objects and to bring them into 
the community and into the homes 
of Jewish people. There is a need 
growing out of the dominant cultural 
environment to create ceremonial 
objects which will enhance the 
aesthetic beauty of home and 
synagogue. Today there are fewer ar- 
tisans than in the past, and we need 
to cultivate a whole school of those 
who are interested in obtaining a 
background and knowledge of the 
Jewish tradition. For all its diversity, 
Jewish ceremonial art displays an es- 
sential unity — the striving of the Jew 
at all times to fulfill his religious ob- 
ligations to God in the “beauty of 
holiness.” Today, we need artisans to 
create the aura of the beauty of holi- 
ness, dedicated artisans who, 
through knowledge, understanding 
and great aesthetic skill can create 
the atmosphere from which there 
can and must grow a new era of crea- 
tive development. 

Synagogue has always been the 
heart and center of the life and spirit 
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of the Jewish people since the tragic 
days of the destruction of the First 
Temple. The divine command given 
to Moses: “Make Me a sanctuary that 
| may dwell among them," (Exodus 
25:8), was a serious injunction to 
Moses. The commentaries state that 
Moses was shocked by this com- 
mand and felt terribly inadequate to 
the monumental task. He did not 
have the skill nor training nor artistic 
sensitivity to carry it through. He 
therefore called upon the architect 
Bezalel. It was Bezalel who became 
the model for Talmudic sages. They 
ascribed to him the spiritual and ar- 
tistic qualities for which all future ar- 
chitects would strive in order to 
achieve the ideal sanctuary. 

In the building of synagogues 
today, architects face a challenge: 
what is the role of art for the religi- 
ous community. It is necessary that 
the architect as artist has a firm un- 
derstanding of what he is creating. 
The synagogue has been a house of 
prayer, study and assembly. Does the 
architect/artist seek a unity of these 
components when he begins to de- 
sign? Is he creating a monument to 
himself or is he creating something 
which truly speaks of the function of 
the synagogue and its spiritual in- 
tent? Is is essential to evoke the sac- 
red, the awesome, the greatness of 
Israel's concept of God? Is it essen- 
tial to express the concept of an ideal 
historic community and its closeness 
and intimacy? Is it necessary to invite 
a restíul and mysterious element 
which evokes a spirit of retreat and 
contemplation? 

The problem of the architect in 
many ways stems from a failure to 
understand the problems. The ab- 
sence of a clear conception of the 
synagogue function forces the ar- 
chitect to concentrate on the 
congregant's desire for physical com- 
fort, but he fails to understand the 
historic, the spiritual as well as the 
moral force which goes into the mak- 
ing of the specific atmosphere of the 
synagogue. The creation of such an 
atmosphere is either left to chance or 
is so vague that it comes through in 
the artist's misconception of what a 
synagogue should and must be in 
terms of its function and its pur- 
pose." 

Last year my colleague and class- 
mate, Dr. Eugene Mihaly, a noted 
and distinguished Jewish scholar, 
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dealt with this question in his paper 
on the architect as a liturgist. In his 
paper he emphasized the necessity 
of bringing poetry, art, drama and 
the music of the synagogue — its 
space, light and sound — into an in- 
trinsic unity. He also pointed out that 
the very design of the religious struc- 
ture of the sanctuary, of the Ark, of 
the Eternal Light, of the Menorah 
were, in a sense, acts of prayer in 
themselves. He also suggested that 
the very silence of the Talmud on 
synagogue architecture stemmed 
from the fact that the individual Jew 
was considered the central vehicle of 
Judaism, and that the concept “God 
stands in the midst of the congrega- 
tion," as well as the prophetic dis- 
truct of composing buildings 
(Jeremiah 7:4), suggests the design 
of a synagogue “which will not 
overwhelm nor draw primarily atten- 
tion to itself," but will create instead 
an atmosphere which intensifies the 
worshipper's awareness that he is 
truly in the temple of his Maker. Dr. 
Mihaly makes this challenge: "We 
would ask the architect that he de- 
sign a structure which would en- 
hance the feeling that the synagogue 
is of the past, yet of the present and 
future; that one is removed within 
the synagogue, yet deeply involved 
in the world, its problems and its 
tasks; that one is part of a group 
without losing the sense of individu- 
ality; that one stands in God's pres- 
ence, but with the dignity of one 
who is worthy of His concern and of 
one who is created in His image; that 
the Jew is of the total community, yet 
bears special witness." Thus, there 
are polarities which do exist and 
which are part of our traditjon, but 
they are not resolved in prayer, and 
they may not be resolved in the crea- 
tive insights and development of the 
artist himself. The most important 
task of the religious architect is not 
only to school himself in the tradi- 
tion of that which he is creating, but 
likewise to create in his design a 
symbol of the problem of Jewish 
worship which begins with praise 
and ends with petition. The sanc- 
tuary has come to mean to the Jew 
not only a submission to God's will, 
but a challenge and a commitment to 
go forth and do his tasks in the 
world. 

Thus, today the synagogue as a 
house of prayer, study and assembly 


must in a sense all be coordinated in 
one room. This goal is difficult to 
achieve, and is perhaps a serious 
challenge to many architects who are 
commissioned to design and build a 
synagogue. Knowledge of Jewish 
sources, understanding of their 
scope and ideals, all have to be 
blended into one unified whole. Dis- 
course and study have always been 
an integral part of Jewish worship. 
The Jew never prayed without study, 
and there was never study without 
prayer. Prayer led to study and study 
led to prayer. At the same time, the 
synagogue was also a place of as- 
sembly and of social gathering. 

There are three parts to the his- 
toric development of Judaism: crea- 
tion, revelation and redemption. The 
sanctuary in a sense fulfills these 
three historic symbols: the Eternal 
Light is the symbol of creation for 
God said, "Let there be light." The 
Ark where the Scrolls of the Law are 
kept is the symbol of revelation for it 
was the Ark that carried the tablets of 
the Law which Moses brought down 
from Mt. Sinai. The pulpit, or what is 
called the bimah, from which we 
read the Law and deliver the sermon 
is the symbol of redemption for it is 
from these platforms that the ideal of 
the new redemption is brought to 
the congregation. The architect must 
somehow communicate the feeling 
of creation, revelation and redemp- 
tion. In so doing, he is fulfilling a 
great tradition. 

At the same, the architect must 
make his artistic design functional. 
He must be in contact with the entire 
staff of the synagogue to understand 
their problems and needs. His design 
must encompass beauty, function 
and practicality. In my own congre- 
gation my predecessor, the late 
Rabbi A. L. Krohn, worked carefully 
with the architect to design a build- 
ing that would have the Jewish 
spiritual imprint of tradition, but 
would at the same time fit into the 
functional needs of building a sanc- 
tuary in the desert. It was vitally im- 
portant to have a large open temple 
patio and court. This has served as an 
outdoor sanctuary for many of the 
congregation's holidays and festivals. 
In the fall Jews remember the festival 
of Tabernacles, Succot, with the 
building of a booth. In our patio we 
all gather with our families to sit 
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HONORABLE MENTION AWARD 


2nd Ave. Baptist Arms Apartment, 
San Antonio, Tex. 


Architects: 
Haywood, Jordan, McCowan, Inc. 
San Antonio, Tex. 

The project, a HUD facility, 
demonstrates excellent site 
utilization and well-planned parking 
areas between structures located to 
permit unimpeded pedestrian traffic 
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between buildings and related 
recreational areas. The grouping of 
buildings suggests an “openness” 
that is often lost in apartment 
building design. The living units are 
well planned and the exterior design 
is enchanced by the incorporation of 
protruding patios and balconies for a 
limited number of units. A beautiful 
blending of exterior brick masonry 
with wood sheathing has been 
achieved. 


Architectural Exhibit — 1975 San Antonio Conference 
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amp Allen Episcopal = 
amp & AT 
onference Center E 
Architects: 

CTA Architects, Houston, Tex. 

A well-studied and conceived site 
plan for both the initial phase of 
construction and the ultimate 
development. A clever and practical 
cabin design on “stilts” provides for 
a sheltered activity area at ground 
level. The assembly and dining 
building is well-proportioned and 
functionally arranged to 
accommodate occupants of the 
seven-cabin grouping. The design 
blends structures with natural 
landscape in a most pleasing 
manner. 
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Our Carillons are 
not as expensive 
as they sound. 


Owning a carillon used to be an 
impossible dream. The cost of forty or so 
cast bells and the stalwart structure they 
would require to house them made the 
expense overwhelming to all but a few. 


But today, because of Schulmerich 
technology, a full carillon of bells can 
lit into a large metal cabinet and yet still 
sound as rich and full as the hundred-ton 
carillon of old. 


Whether you prefer English-tuned bells 
or Flemish-tuned bells: or if you also 
want a full compliment of Harp and 
Celeste bells, Schulmerich has a carillon 
that will fit your needs and your budget. 


Before you decide that you can't afford 
a real carillon ask your Schulmerich 
representative for a price quotation. His 
answer will be music to your ears. 


To have your Schulmerich representa- 
tive get in touch with you mail this 
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Seating Flexibility 


With MOD-LOK. 
Elegantly simple 
Comfortable 
Beautifully finished 

in natural Danish 
beech wood. 

Choice of upholstery 
coverings. Interlocking 
and stacking. 


Or with Archbold Seating. 
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CHURCH LIGHTING FIXTURES 
SPECIALLY DESIGNED 


For 
^i. lll s ST. JOHN'S 
"n UNITED CHURCH 
INDIVIDUALS f OF CHRIST 
INDUSTRY & 
E CINCINNATI, OHIO 
PRINCETON can assist in the | 
design and manufacture of | 
35-Bell Verdin Carillon 


custom interior and 
exterior lighting fixtures. 
We have furnished other 
church items on special Pads rene 
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Order. Mr. David B. Maxfield 
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CHURCH FURNISHINGS 
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Rings automatically 


Bells + Peais * Chimes - Carillons * Automatic 
Bell Ringers + Tower Clocks + Spires & Steeples 


Write to us for our catalog. 
IN OVER 7,000 CHURCHES 
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1975 SAN ANTONIO CONFERENCE — 


San Antonio was my first experi- 
ence of the National Conference on 
Religion and Architecture. Not only 
did | find it interesting, but | found it 
most helpful to my own work and 
growth as a designer. In recent 
months | have been doing intensive 
graduate study on the nature of the 
worship environment, dealing with 
its theological, psychological and en- 
vironmental aspects. San Antonio 
clarified many of my own ideas and 
set in proper focus the nature of the 
problem. My desire to share these 
thoughts is with the hope that you in 
turn will reflect more intently upon 
those qualities which make a good 
worship environment. | wish first to 
state some conclusions which seem 
valid to me from my study, reading 
and discussions at San Antonio. | will 
then deal in some detail about a few 
of these conclusions. 

1. It is the theological perspective 
which ought to determine the nature 
and the characteristics of the worship 
environment, and conversely it is the 
ritual of worship, in the environ- 
ment, which manifests the theologi- 
cal beliefs of a worshiping commun- 
ity. Since we come from a diversity of 
theological backgrounds, it is impor- 
tant that we recognize that not all 
worship solutions will be valid for 
each faith group without doing some 
harm to the very faith of the people 
involved. Unless we are keenly aware 
of the interaction between theologi- 
cal perspective, ritual and environ- 
ment, our worship designs could eas- 
ily have harmful implications for the 
very faith of a people. 

2. The attempt to demythologize 
religion and religious architecture 
under the guise of deepening one’s 
faith is more likely to weaken the 
faith rather than help it. The myth 
expresses a faith value. Tampering 
with the myth, whether to destroy it 
totally or to replace it with a new 
mythical symbol, tends to weaken 
the faith value it expresses. 

3. Many ministers and architects at 
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the Conference acknowledged that 
their congregations were not ready 
to accept multi-use space for wor- 
ship, nor were their people prepared 
to give up the distinction between 
sacred and profane space. 

4. Young people, from my own 
experience, are not satisfied with 
multi-use space for worship. While 
they may not be enamored of the 
traditional church space, neither are 
they receptive to the modern alterna- 
tive. For their personal communing 
with the divine, they express the 
need for a place "set apart." While 
worship itself is acommunity activity, 
and not a time for purely personal 
prayer, the need expressed by the 
young must be provided for. 

5. Those architects who are sin- 
cere in a call for the use of secular 
space for sacred action demand an 
architecture which is authentic, of 
high quality and the like. In effect, 
the qualities which they ask for in 
their architecture are those very qual- 
ities which instill respect, reverence 
and ultimately, a sense of the sacred. 
It really seems impossible to escape 
from the sacred qualities. One may 
denigrate the formal distinction 
between sacred and profane, but in 
practice one uses the qualities of the 
sacred. 

6. The many qualities which make 
up the so-called “sacred space” are 
really psychological qualities com- 
mon to man and necessary for a fully 
developed life. If you deny these 
qualities to the worship environ- 
ment, they will reappear in other 
areas of life; one cannot go against 
the nature of man. 

7. People who insist upon sacred 
space for worship may not be de- 
fending sacred space so much as the 
human quality of permanence. 
When a space is set aside for wor- 
ship, a sense of permanence is ex- 
perienced. This sense of stability is as 
important in worship as it is in other 
areas of life. 

8. The church is the people who 
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make it up. What the church, the 
people, believe, feel, and want, is 
therefore important. A pastor or ar- 
chitect cannot validly design a wor- 
ship environment unless serious re- 
flection is given to the needs and 
wants of the people, even though 
these may be contrary to what the 
pastor or the architect wants. The 
people are not a client to be sold a 
bill of goods. They are the very em- 
bodiment of the life of God in the 
community, and as such must be re- 
spected and listened to. 

Although these are not gratuitous 
statements on my part — for they do 
come from much study and reflec- 
tion — much more specific study will 
have to be done in these areas be- 
fore we can have valid judgments 
that will guide us in designing wor- 
ship environments. And this is pre- 
cisely our problem. There is much 
theorizing about worship environ- 
ments, but little evaluation of exist- 
ing structures to verify these 
theories. Much is written about 
doing away with the distinction be- 
tween sacred and profane, but what 
studies do we have that verify the 
lack of such a distinction? What is 
the relationship between the sacred 
and the normal psychological needs 
of man? If there is a genuine rela- 
tionship, then one would need be 
cautious in dismissing the distinc- 
tion. How much longer can we argue 
for multi-use space for worship with- 
out doing some serious evaluation of 
the effect of this space upon the 
spiritual well being of people? One 
phase of my graduate studies at the 
Art Center College of Design in Los 
Angeles is a model test designed to 
evaluate the perceptual response var- 
iables of people in their choice of 
worship environments. The test deals 
with the non-verbal responses of 
people. We hope that a pattern of 
choice will evolve from the test 
which will give us further insight into 
the subconscious needs and wants of 
people as regards the worship envi- 
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ronment. Such a study will help us 
see the relationship between the 
psychological needs of man and his 
liturgical needs. It may even show 
that some present-day theory is in 
conflict with the way people really 
are. In any case, much more study 
needs to be done. Robert Sommer, a 
psychologist at the University of 
California, Davis, in his book 
Personal Space, argues tht for every 
building built, a fee should be allo- 
cated to evaluate the building one 
year after its completion. This would 
reveal its good and strong points, 
and would be of value to architects 
in future building. The same proce- 
dure would be of tremendous value 
for buildings for worship. My obser- 
vations in this article should show 
that some current theories of wor- 
ship and its environment are at least 
questionable and need further study. 

The Guild for Religious Architec- 
ture acknowledges its ecumenical na- 
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ture and fully realizes the various 
theological bases present. It would 
seem superfluous, therefore, to ask 
that this diversity of theological 
perspectives be kept in mind when 
we discuss the worship situation. Yet 
it seems to me that such a distinction 
is terribly important to a congrega- 
tion and its architect when they de- 
cide to build. The plans ultimately 
chosen should reflect the theological 
perspectives of that congregation 
and should not be the reflections of 
other congregations holding a differ- 
ent theological viewpoint. Otherwise 
the building will become a source of 
divisiveness in the community for 
whom it was designed and will man- 
ifest the confusion in the faith con- 
cept which binds the community to- 
gether. We know, for example, that 
those religions which have strong 
sacramental systems and which de- 
pend heavily upon symbolism to ex- 
press their faith, will necessarily see 
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their worship environment quite dif- 
ferently from those religions which 
are personalist, non-sacramental, 
and limited in symbolic expression. 
There is a great cry today to de- 
mythologize religion and religious 
architecture in order to humanize it. 
Such an effort can have the salutary 
effect of cleansing the faith of many 
unnecessary accretions over the 
years, but the humanization process 
can just as easily weaken the spiritual 
dimension of religion. The famed 
dictum, /ex orandi, lex credendi (as 
the church prays, so does it believe) 
should be kept in mind. Ritual and 
symbols are the language through 
which diverse peoples are united in a 
communion of faith to express their 
common belief in God and to praise 
Him. When you tamper with this lan- 
guage, you tamper with the beliefs 
expressed by this special language. 
When the building for worship in- 
volves a changing of the ritual ex- 
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pression of belief, then it has truly af- 
fected the belief itself. Conse- 
quently, it is necessary that the ar- 
chitect fully appreciate the theologi- 
cal perspective of the community for 
whom he designs. We might note 
that in the Roman Catholic Church 
the emphasis upon public worship 
and the de-emphasis of devotion to 
the Blessed Sacrament has had an 
obvious effect upon the depth of be- 
lief in the Real Presence of Christ in 
the Sacrament. This has come about 
in America because many churches 
which had the Blessed Sacrament 
centered in the church, have now 
relegated the Sacrament to a side 
altar or to a private chapel. Those 
entering the church today are not 
always sure where the Sacrament is, 
and they become confused. They do 
not know whether they should 
genuflect out of reverence, or pre- 
sume that it is elsewhere. Younger 
people coming to worship where the 


Sacrament has been placed in a pri- 
vate chapel are not aware that the 
private chapel is there, and they are 
not as inclined to make private visits, 
nor sense a need to, such as their 
parents had. We see, therefore, that 
a change in the customary place for 
reservation of the Eucharist has 
caused confusion among Catholics, 
young and old, and it can affect ac- 
tual belief in the Real Presence. 

The Spring '75 issue of FAITH & 
FORM carries an article by Peter 
Smith on Post Religious churches. He 
offers a different theological per- 
spective. He says, “By now it should 
be clear that | take my stand with 
prophets like Dietrich Bonhoeffer, 
who believe that Christ came to 
admit the post religious age... 
Christ was the ultimate secular man 

. in his life style there was no divi- 
sion between the sacred and the 
secular. .. . It follows that a com- 
munity which claims to follow Christ 
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should express itself through ar- 
chitecture which is as secular and as 
sacred as schools and shopping cen- 
ters." “A church style implies a 
stylized outlook, which is incompat- 
ible with an emergency faith, living 
to optimize the passing minute.” 
^"... the Church . . . needs symbols, 
but it needs new ones; many of the 
traditional symbols have become 
case-hardened, no longer conveying 
the mind to a reality above and 
beyond themselves,” Peter Smith has 
used his understanding of Bonhoef- 
fer to evolve his own architectural 
ideology. | would not advocate 
Smith's architectural ideology should 
| wish to build a worship environ- 
ment for Roman Catholics. 
Moreover, | question the validity of 
his statements. The pilgrim church, 
living the constant uncertainty of this 
moment of life, sounds too much 
like the party line of those who ad- 
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vocate the notion that the confusion 
of modern life and its uncertainty are 
the norm, and that one should not 
seek a more stable existence. | see 
this more as an expression of despair 
in a difficult situation and the 
rationalizing of one's way out of a 
situation instead of facing it. What 
proof do we have that the symbols of 
faith are dead? A gratuitous state- 
ment does not make it so. And if the 
symbol is passe', what is the faith 
value which the symbol expressed? If 
we are to create new symbols, they 
should be expressive of the faith 
value of the old symbol. How do we 
go about making new symbols? Ritu- 
als and symbols to be effective have 
to transcend the fads of the moment. 
Remember the early 60's and all the 
new ideas that seemed to be the sal- 
vation of religion. Many of them are 
already passe'. It was during those 
times that vigil lights were almost vic- 
iously removed from our churches as 
having no value. It was not long, 
however, until candles appeared in 
college dorms and communes. The 
young had discovered the mystical 
value of candlelight. But the church 
was still very busily discarding this 
ancient symbol as being of no value. 
We really must be cautious about 
removing symbols. | agree that some 
may well have served their useful- 
ness, but when do we know that they 
have? 

What is this secularity of Christ of 
which Peter Smith speaks? Just how 
secular was Christ? Our Lord as- 
serted that he preached, not himself, 
but his heavenly Father. That is 
hardly a secular statement. Christ did 
not seek human glory or comfort but 
only the glory of his heavenly Father. 
That is hardly being secular. The ar- 
gument that Christ made no distinc- 
tion between sacred and profane is 
highly questionable. | agree that 
Christ used the ordinary things of 
life, but if we take the dictionary de- 
finition of sacred as that which is “set 
apart," then Christ, in practice, did 
make a distinction between the sac- 
red and the profane. Before Christ 
entered his public life, he went into 
the desert to fast and pray. He set 
himself apart. At the time of the Last 
Supper, the Passover meal, he or- 
dered his disciples to go to an upper 
room and prepare things. He did not 


eat among the people, nor in a res- 
taurant, but in an upper room, a 
place set apart. At Gethsemane, 
Christ did not pray among the sleep- 
ing apostles, but as St. Luke tells us, 
"He withdrew himself from them 
about a stone's throw." He once 
again set himself apart. In all these 
important prayer moments of 
Christ's life, he did set himself apart 
from others. Given our definition of 
sacred, it seems evident that Christ 
lived the distinction between sacred 
and profane, although he may not 
have spoken of the distinction. How 
do we interpret the words of Peter, 
“You are a royal and holy priest- 
hood, a People set apart”? It should 
be apparent that different theological 
perspectives will affect how we 
build. 

One last thought in this regard. 
Peter Smith, in the aforementioned 
article, discusses the sanctuary, the 
sacred zone, and the balchino. He 
says: “Not only do these devices 
conspire to establish the myth of lo- 
cational holiness, they also confer 'ex 
officio’ sacrality on all who are per- 
mitted to perform liturgical acts 
within the 'high place.' So the hierar- 
chical element in the ecclesiastical 
structure is discretely reinforced." 
For Smith the hierarchical character 
of religion is not to be encouraged. A 
building designed to blur the hierar- 
chical nature of worship would be of- 
fensive to the religious sensibilities 
of many. Conrad Antonsen, O.P., 
Roman Catholic liturgist at Domini- 
can College in San Rafael, Cal., ar- 
gues that the basis of ritual worship 
is to be found in the 24th chapter of 
Exodus with Moses at Mt. Sinai. He 
says that the hierarchical nature of 
worship is seen as one of its essential 
characteristics and it is a constant in 
Roman Catholic worship from the 
earliest times. A Roman Catholic 
worship environment, therefore, 
which is designed to exclude this 
hierarchical character strikes at its 
very concept of worship and belief. It 
is important that an architect called 
upon to design worship environ- 
ments for those of a different faith 
really understand and be sympathetic 
to the beliefs of those for whom he 
works. He is not asked to believe 
those beliefs, but he is asked to re- 
spect them and not to offer a design 
which will contradict what that par- 
ticular community believes. [| 
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difficult aspiration is by saying that one’s 
task is to know oneself — that is, the task 
to know oneself is to be committed to the 
task of knowing oneself without end. 

The first thing religion has to do is to 
confront the issues of whether man really 
is an animal or not. And here may | say 
that we have to say No. We have to say 
that the Freudians, the Skinnerians, the 
Ardreyans with their territorial imperative 
are all basically wrong. Man is not an 
animal to be manipulated. Man is a 
spiritual being, a symbolic being, and if 
man is genuinely made in God's image, 
then he cannot simply act like an animal. 
Here is the crux: The evil man perpetrates 
is a corruption of something that tran- 
scends animality. Animals don't create a 
hydrogen bomb that can destroy the 
world. As Arthur Koestler has pointed 
out: "What makes man fight is not the 
biological urge to defend his personal 
acreage or farmland or meadows, but his 
loyalty to symbols and slogans derived 
from tribal lore, divine commandments or 
political ideologies. In other words, wars 
are not fought for territory but for 
words." And so the critical issue that re- 
ligion has to face in our time is the cor- 
ruption of the best, the politicizing of 
values. You go from Eugene Debs to 
Hoffa, from Marx to Kruschev, from Jef- 
ferson and the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence to Nixon and the Watergate tapes. 
Values are constantly transformed and 
corrupted. And this is the critical issue of 
our times. It is not enough merely to say 
yes, let's stand for spirituality. We have to 
be very clear as to the nature of man so 
that he can stand for spirituality. 

Now we're talking about religious in- 
stitutions. | think the hardest thing for a 
person to do today is to pray. And if he’s 
going to pray, he's going to have to have 
a place that shall be a continuous remin- 
der that man is more than flesh and bone, 
more than a thing to be abused, to be 
manipulated — but a being made in the 
image of God — that is, a sacred entity. 

It seems to me that a religious house of 
worship is needed to instill in us a sense 
of awe and reverence, a sense of absolute 
worth without which all is devalued and 
has its price. It is here also that man can 
renew his deepest and profoundest 
search for God and the things of the spirit 
that nourish and sustain. And this is what 
presents us with our task. We're discus- 
sing the role of religious architecture and 
religious institutions at a time of uncer- 
tainy, confusion and doubt. This act in it- 
self, in my opinion, is an act of faith, a 
belief that religion can be meaningful and 
that the past may throw some light — 
however dim — on the present and the 
future. 

Only by engaging in love do we be- 
come more loving; in justice, more just; 
in education, more learned. And though 
we do not know fully what wisdom or 
love or God is, still by searching for wis- 
dom we become wiser, by sharing love, 
more loving, and by seeking God, more 
Godly. | think that if | were to take a verse 
from the Bible which characterizes our 


age, | would take the verse from the 
prophet Amos, eighth chapter, eleventh 
verse which says: “There will be a hunger 
and a thirst but not a hunger for bread or 
a thirst for water, but a hunger and a 
thirst for the word of God." And that's 
where we are today. m" 
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around the Succah, and the weather, cli- 
mate and design make possible the en- 
joyment of a wonderful festival spirit. 

Every religious institution should en- 
courage and nurture the creative talents 
of its membership — through art displays, 
the development of Judaica museums and 
libraries. In addition to individual efforts, 
there is strength in unity when a number 
of congregations join together in an art 
festival. Our Temple belongs to the North 
Phoenix Corporate Ministry, made up of 
six Protestant congregations, one Roman 
Catholic church and two synagogues — 
one Reform and the other Conservative. 
For the past three years we have all com- 
bined our efforts to produce a truly 
beautiful art festival of religious tradition. 
Each congregation encourages its mem- 
bers to submit works of art which have re- 
ligious feeling and motivation. This has 
created an ecumenical understanding of 
the arts. The Catholic begins to ap- 
preciate what the Jewish artist is doing 
and the Protestant understands better his 
Catholic neighbor. Each festival has had a 
theme, and the theme has inspired the 
creative achievement. 

The role that art can play in the 
synagogue needs intelligent investigation 
and discussion on the part of the artists 
and art historians on the one hand, and 
rabbis and interested lay people on the 
other. Out of this confrontation may 
emerge a deeper understanding of art — 
an understanding that will not only enrich 
our faith, but may in addition enhance 
our sense of beauty, awe and spirituality. 
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ple, honest narrative proposing that truly 
good design is based on simplicity and 
honesty. An earlier tour of his chapel at 
Trinity University proved that such a basic 
philosophy can produce great architec- 
ture and great art. 

This spirit of honesty and simplicity was 
also evident at the very beginning of the 
conference when Margaret Cousins sat 
on the river bank and told why San An- 
tonio was her city. It was echoed in Rabbi 
Bemporad's excellent presentation (also 
published here), when he spoke of “a 
sense of absolute worth without which all 
is devalued and has its price.” 

It was hopefully the philosophy which 
was carried home by those who attended 
the 1975 Conference — a philosophy ap- 
plicable to all areas of art and architec- 
ture. It is equally applicable to the liturgy 
of religion which attempts to symbolize 
the simple relationship of love between 
man and God. May it ever remain so. 
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516/725-1244 


11963 


HAYS, MARGARET 
17822 - 36 West 
Alderwood Manor, Wash 


63701 
314/335-7812 


ARON, GUNTHER 

The Old School House 
Lamy, N.M. 87540 
Metal, Stone, Wood 505/983-3017 Also Architectural Sc ulp- 
For function & symbol ture 

Metal Sculpture 


98036 
206/743-0456 


Los Angeles, Cal. 90065 
213/221-6442 


Leaded Stained Glass, Fa- 
ceted Glass, Mosaics 
ees 
SYNAGOGUE ART Fabric reliet, wall hang- 
ings & banners, appli- 
qued, stuffed, quilted & 
embroidered. Also relief 
wood carving 


———————— 
MILLER, LEON GORDON 
HANLEY, RICHARD E. 1220 Huron Road 

Omnibus Ideas, Inc Cleveland, Oh. 44115 

4245 Okemos Rd./Box 140 216/781-5533 

Okemos, Mich. 48864 
517/349-0727 


MALARCHER, WILLY J. 
Rambusch Associates 
40 W. 13th St 
New York, N.Y 
212/675-0400 


BARTSCHT, HERI BERT 
1125 Canterbury Court 
Dallas, Tex. 75208 
214/942-9350 


10011 

The Artists/Crattsmen 
Directory is offered as a 
service to provide visibility to 
artists/craftsmen interested in 
receiving religious art 
commissions 

We invite FAITH & FORM 
readers to avail themselves ot 
the opportunity to contact 
directly the listed 
artists/craftsmen for further 
information. 


Stained Glass, Sculpture, 
lewish Institution Design, 
Liturgical Design Consul- Art Requirements 


tation 


All sculptural materials Associates: A. R Maglia Co 
natural and synthetic Co. Leaded, Stained, Fa- 
ceted Glass MILSTEIN, EMANUEL 
GRAG STUDIOS R.D. 1 - Box 81C 
Wet Hill Road JENISCH, WILLIAM Marlboro, N.J. 07746 
Nevada City, Cal. 95959 Salamander Glass Works 201/946-8604 
916/265-2573 P.O. Box 264 
Peterborough, N.H. 03458 


PATANIA, FRANK 
40 W. Broadway 
Tucson, Ariz. 85701 
602/623-1371 

All Synagogue Needs, 
Ritual Sculpture, Faceted, 
Stained Glass 


ARTISTS/CRAFTSMEN DIRECTORY 


Metal, 
silver 


specializing in 


Appointments and fur- 
nishings in metal 


Stained Glass Windows 


: : Postage 
Postage Stamp V Will be Paid 
Necessary 


if Mailed in the by 
United States Addressee 
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BULK RATE 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 


SEATING 
WOODWORK 
STAINED GLASS 
MARBLE 
MOSAIC 
LIGHTING 
METALWARE 
SCULPTURE 
CARVING 
DECORATING 
MURALS 


A complete 
service for 
church 
interiors, 
both new 
and 
remod- 
eling 
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ST. MARY'S CHURCH, 


b^ 
Winterich’s 
31711 SOLON ROAD 


SOLON (CLEVELAND), OHIO 44139 
PHONE: (AREA CODE 216) 248-2900 


DUVAL STUDIOS 
SCOTTSVILLE, VIRGINIA 24590 
TEL: 804-286-3990 


FAITH & FORM 


J 1976 Annual Conference 

) Buckingham-Virginia Slate [ 
] Carter-Milot Engineering 

] Design Furnishing | 
J Duval Studios 

J Lake Shore Markers 

m 

J 

ii 


R. A. Manning 
New Holland Furniture 
Princeton Manufacturing Co. 


Please send the following: 


INFORMATION REQUEST 
| request information and brochures from the FAITH & FORM advertisers checked 
below: 


Expires January 1, 1976 


) Rambusch Co. 
Raventos International 
Sauder Manufacturing Co. 
Schulmerich Carillons 

] Stained Glass Assoc. 
1. T. Verdin 
Willet Studios 
Winterich's 


O Subscription for FAITH & FORM O GRA Membership Information 
NAME z ARCHITECT 
D = OTHER 

ADDRESS 
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